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ABOUT the SOUTHWEST 
A Panorama of Nueva Granada 


By Paut Horcan 


The Land 


FRENCH map in the year 1679 showed the new land 
explored as far as the terra incognita of present-time 
Utah. The groaning wagons and horses had tried the 
terrain of Nueva Granada, that embraced everything we know 
now as New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, and part of Oklahoma. The 
Rio Grande, according to the heroic cartographer who sent his 
map to Paris for engraving, flowed from the north into the 
Pacific Ocean. Mountains, in the light of later accuracies, were 
a little carelessly disposed. But the yellowing water-laid paper 
carried a fibre of mankind that was ambitious, tough, and wild 
enough to follow blind river beds to the north. The shifts of 
sunlight on our yellow horizons could easily dazzle a mapper 
and put his rivers and his mountains out of accuracy. But noth- 
ing made him turn back. His chart of what he found suggests 
that we use his name for the territory, since it so easily indicates 
the boundaries of the Southwest as we now regard it. 

In area, then, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma 
will constitute the Southwest of our time. America’s regions seem 
to divide themselves into those of New England, the East (At- 
lantic states), the South, the Middle West, the Southwest, the 
West (mountain states), the Northwest, and California. 

The Southwest is large enough to include the widest varieties 
of terrain, and thus of weather and of human pursuits. It is a 
country of one of two characters: either there are immense plains, 
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flat alike to the tempests and the endless days of sunlight, or there 
are mountains that challenge the zenith with the power of a 
legend. Only in the littlest local sense are there pastoral regions, 
with bounding green hills and sustained valleys. This meant 
that, looking for natural securities and havens, the early people 
found none; and the resultant exercise of human ingenuity and 
faith produced that crew of pioneers whose philosophy so often 
seemed almost geological in its simplicity and its strength. The 
great river, Rio Grande, went slowly and widely down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, hardly oozing enough water in summer to slake 
a traveled animal train, going brown and reedy in the winter 
under its red banks, tearing away from the course of mountains 
in the spring, and changing the face of the deserts through which 
it went with the high breast of flood. So, either sleepy and end- 
lessly peaceful, or sudden and terrible with storm and change, 
the life in the valley of the Rio Grande affords an easy figure 
for the life of the entire region. 

In a land where gold was the temptation from the first rumors 
of the cities of Cibola, water was immensely more valuable. Its 
only sources were the mountain streams that made the rivers, and 
the heavy thunderheads that gathered like a doom in El Greco. 
When the clouds broke and the plains were harried by the quick 
passing lines of the rain, the water sheeted down the brown 
spotted hills into the low runs where the arroyos were cut; and 
the sandy walls of the arroyos were dragged and broken by the 
red water as it flowed. A party of travelers, crossing such an 
arroyo to the south, where it might be sunny and dry, could hear 
a roar of mysterious quality; and suddenly perceive the flood 
wall, dirt-red, advancing between the blue shadowed walls of 
the bed upon their fording party. The foam on the water would 
be light tan, whipped up from the surface mud. Yet the whisper 
of gravel, rolling under the pour, the scamper of prairie ani- 
mals, the hurry of the travelers to mount the firm ground while 
the flood went by, the wait for the fall of the water, and the 
final seep of the red earth under the sun—these things marked 
the land but rarely. For the rest of the time, there was the sun 
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overhead, and there lay the distance, changing in the heat and 
never dropping its challenge. 

The surface of the ground was hard and resistant, with un- 
friendly plants and stones. The salty white of alkali was ex- 
posed, and the chalky sharp stone of gypsum. Under the shadow 
of the mountains, wherever they might be encountered, lay hills 
that offered protection. Safer from sunlight, they were neither 
baked nor blinding. Farms might be set up in such places, if the 
river country was too insecure with flood and shift. 

To the south, near Mexico, the wild plants blossomed with 
furious color, scarlets and whites, high yellows and flashing 
greens. Over the whole of the territory when the spring had 
been soaked by the skies, the white and lavender verbena came 
to purfle the ground. It was one of the few times when a sense 
of something intimate, like a little wild flower, pervaded the 
land, and gave it, besides its terrible beauty and its mysterious 
wonder of distance and newness, some friendly aspect, much 
needed by men in a place where the only change from a flat 
brown plain was a sudden butte, hard and disdainful in its abrupt 
walls and unseen top. 

The things that lived there required no conditions that were 
not common. Up the river valleys lived the Indians in houses 
built of the earth. Wild animals found their food in the end- 
less life-process of stalking and killing, with the high vultures 
sailing until the feast was done and the refuse abandoned. Snakes 
dwelt with the secrecy of plants, and in the mountains, the cat 
watched for the antelope, and the coyote whimpered after dark 
on the desert. 

Buffalo wandered under the changing months, governed by 
solstices and the species of food. Their paths were never con- 
stant; nothing charted the huge spaces for the pioneers but the 
courses of rivers and the steadfast sign of stars. The interruption 
of a northward course by a canyon, long ago eaten down by an 
irresistible water, would cause weeks of search for a crossing or a 
ford. A mountain range, with flanks rearing back from miles of 
approach, must have been resistant to the search for a pass, over 
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or around. There were dangers from everything, from the very 
distance, from the very passage of time. A young man could 
easily die from natural causes before a mission was completed. 
A climate, tropical in the daytime and cold at night because of 
the steady rise of the ground with the advance away from the 
sea, could of itself produce a need for a new philosophy. To the 
European eye, the eloquent strangeness of this country of Nueva 
Granada must have offered first fancy, and then fact, as a basis 
for legend. Travelers that return from new lands bring exactly 
enough information and have suffered exactly enough terror and 
hardship and excitement to let the several kinds of experience 
mingle in their reports. And so legend is born, is transmuted in 
passing from person to person, and a social force too strong to 
be resisted is put in motion. The quality of this sort of legend 
that makes it both dangerous and splendid is its constant change: 
while the serene legend from which myth grows, the legend that 
is devised without author and accepted without apostasy, is so 


slow to change that dogma seems really safe and the gods truly 
reliable. 

But men put upon a new country at once bring about marvels 
too exciting for silence. So it is the combination of land and peo- 
ple that gives history its earliest point of departure. 


The Heroic Triad 


Against the land stand three great themes: the Indians, the 
Spaniards, and the American pioneers. The antiquity of the In- 
dian balks us. How much of the Aztec went into the tribes that 
live in the pueblos, and how much of the Mongolian? When 
was Bering Strait an isthmus? What qualities has the life in mud 
houses on earthy plains in common with the Oriental splendor 
of Indian dances and crafts? 

The two Indian kinds, the Pueblo and the nomad, were pro- 
foundly established and differentiated in their religions, their 
cultures, and their arts long before the Spaniards came in the 
sixteenth century. Long before then, even, a whole nation of 
cliff dwellers had evolved, lived human lives, and perished in 
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some ghostly fashion, leaving their habitations in perfect order, 
with no explanation of their tribal death. Only from the sur- 
viving Indians are we able to picture the people that watched the 
steel and silver helmets of the invaders spark with sunlight in 
the hot distance. 

His dignity and his irony are the two traits of the Indian 
which impress the white man today. Certainly he watched the 
Spaniard approach with dignity. Perhaps his irony is the result 
of his conquest. But with immense pride in his ancestry, the In- 
dian approached the Spaniard with severe passiveness. This 
severity marked his daily life. It infused his religious devotion 
with a passion out of the earth. It made him reliable in peace 
and stoical in war. The character of the Pueblo Indian was con- 
stant. It came out of the roots of his country as sturdily as the 
rocks on which he toiled and lived. The country and: its temper, 
endless skies and spaciousness upon the earth, must have given 
him a lordliness and a humility which helped to keep him wise 
and simple. 

In his religion, the Indian used mountains and clouds, the 
rain, the elements, the familiar animals of his hunt and his sus- 
tenance, all things which either nourish the earth or derive from 
it. The magnificent unity of the Indian conception of life de- 
manded a religious joy which was bound to the ground in the 
dance. The deities were many, their functions as diverse as their 
characters. No one deity seems ever to have transcended the hu- 
man conception of life and its universal embrace that the Indians 
held. 

In the pueblos, religion and art mingled in a dance ritual, a 
theater of devotion. There were dances for the fecundation of 
the spring; dances for the growth of summer; dances for the 
blue rains that beat upon fields and pueblos and turned them 
wetly brown; dances for the harvest in the autumn when smoke 
from the clay chimneys smelled sharp and stood straight in the 
frosty air. There were dances for the sick, the dying, the pos- 
sessed; for the blessing of new houses, whose earth was hardly 
dry upon the sunbaked bricks; for the hunt, with antelope 
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bounding; for human fecundity, elaborate rituals of the phallus, 
conception, and new life; dances of the secret, hidden from 
women, danced in the ceremonial star chambers; all profoundly 
related to the Indian cosmos, explanatory of his character, as 
traditional as his warm family feeling and his tribal loyalty. 

These symbols sufficed. The Indian had a culture of his own 
making, in which the social units were woven into the pueblo 
whole. The family, monogamous, prolific, separate, was the 
basis of the society. But gregarious and unselfish, the families, 
while dwelling alone as units, still lived in the great terraced 
house of the pueblo, contributing by presence and activity to the 
community, which in times of religious dance would act as a 
whole, as in times of war, harvest, and hunt. So, with family 
and religion and a passionate integrity of crafts and arts as his 
strongest tributes to life, the Indian was an epitome of the free- 
dom of his country and the beauty of its terrain. 

Any people which has found tradition a bulwark of happiness 
had better be allowed to retain that tradition. From it must flow 
a tribal consciousness of the past, and to it must be added the 
best works of the present. The Indians of the pueblos, peaceful 
and traditional in their outlook, have been robbed and put upon 
by their conquerors, as any weaker nation will be robbed and 
put upon. The things of their past are the things of peace and 
not of war. Their legends; their arts of the silversmith and 
weaver and ‘potter; their dances, in which a sincerity of belief 
replaces the sincerity of the mime in sophisticated theater and 
ballet; their adherence to the amenities of Indian life: all impress 
us as attributes of a truly intelligent race, mysteriously powerful 
in its relation to its environment. 

It is a race abounding in legends and themes. The very designs 
of the rugs and the jars made by Indians in their time of inde- 
pendence have significance of a legendary or religious character. 
A rug would be made with an intricate maze in its pattern, a 
channel which the eye would follow with difficulty. In this 
channel on the pattern a devil could travel. The rug would be 
put over a sick man. The devil would leap from the sick man to 
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the rug, to the path of the maze, and take his way to the one 
corner of egress, which the weaver had left open for just such 
an exit of an evil spirit. The constant use of mythological sym- 
bols, such as the familiar thunderbird in jewelry, betrays the 
artist’s concern with a moving canon of belief and opinion—what 
we should nowadays term a point of view—whose so-frequent 
absence from the works of our artists and authors is held to be a 
symptom of emotional and social bankruptcy. Certainly, if an 
artist is so possessed by his thoughts about life and the symbols 
he uses to think that these symbols enter into all his work, then 
that artist is fulfilling his function perfectly, regardless of his 
degree of talent. 

And the legends of a physical character: the Enchanted Mesa 
—the great mesa that rises from the desert, a rock like a tree- 
trunk of gigantic girth, chopped off clean five hundred feet above 
the ground. Nearby is the other butte of Acoma, with gradual 
ascent to its summit from one side. It is declared that the dwellers 
of Acoma are the survivors of the race that used to live upon the 
Enchanted Mesa, who were swept from its top by war. In the 
valley below the mesa, the fields were waiting for tillage. The 
men and women went down, leaving children and the aged and 
the sick on top of the mesa, where their pueblo rose to the sky, 
and hawks and eagles flew upward to its edge. Great ladders 
reached from the ground to ledges on the way up, a terraced path- 
way to the city. Upon the workers in the fields below, hostile 
bands descended from the hills about; massacred them; and de- 
stroyed the ladders, leaving the few living Indians on top isolated 
and doomed. The legend says that the city crumbled before many 
weathers; thunderclouds rested on its brow and beat with rain. 
The few that lived after the massacre in the cornfields set up 
life on the mesa of Acoma, a mile away. In time, the top of the 
Enchanted Mesa was as wind-clean as a bone on the open desert. 

The Indian has been so typical in his attitude to the conquerors 
that it is natural to think of him in uniform terms. For the stu- 
dent of his race who would use him in literature, to be sure, the 
Indian will present as many different traits, aptitudes, opinions, 
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and characters as any comparable group of white people whose 
religion and allegiance to the earth are as strong. But the In- 
dian’s dignity may always be taken for granted; and his irony, 
the only attitude which could follow the destruction of his in- 
tegrity by a foe that still strives to improve him, must be counted 
the last defensive spark of the passion that consumed him when 
the silvery helmets first came winking over the sandy valleys. 

In contrast to these pueblo dwellers of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, the roaming tribes of Plains Indians put nothing perma- 
nent of their lives upon their land. Oklahoma and parts of Texas 
must have been visited and lived upon by such Indians, and even 
the border regions of the other states. But a nation that can up- 
root its capital, pack it upon squaws and horses, and trail onward 
to another water-hole, can develop few refinements except in 
the arts of war. The Spaniards must have tilted first with the 
nomads. . .. What was this new material? this European force, 
hard like armor, and arrogant with faith? 


The second element of the triad is the invader. Behind him 
were the brocaded values of Spain and the burning pyres of Aztec 
villages, a sense of conquest over the awful Atlantic; behind him, 
and thrusting him forward, were the two civilized impulses of 
gold and Rome. Arquebuses and ciboria: the scaling ladder and 
the mitre: arm and soul set out together on Spain’s trail of desire. 

There was a remarkable simplicity regarding the men for such 
expeditions. To be sent to America could mean either a great 
honor from the King, or a disgrace visited upon a blackguard 
who would do better by all concerned in the colonies. The great 
gentlemen of the day (it was the sixteenth century) carried in 
their persons all those curious elements which fascinate and 
astound the student of the period. They had a sophisticated taste 
for the arts, and their manners were atrocious. They bought pearls 
from the Oriental traders to edge their collars, and their clothing 
was often noisome. The glories of the mind and the pleasures 
of the body were wedded in an extraordinary appreciation of the 
values of both, and the product of the union was often a piece 
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of loutish cruelty. A cardinal was a man in a red train with a 
diamond cross, a parcel of cynical children, and a masterly skill 
in diplomacy. Wordliness lay cheek by jowl with the zeal of St. 
Francis. The human spirit produced rich fruits; art lay ripening 
by the side of science. Nations warred lavishly. Symptoms of 
universal poverty began to appear. The zealot was appalled by 
the worldling. Gold and Christ were imperative needs. Spain 
answered the question with Mexico, where pagan priests adored 
odd gods before altars of gold and diamonds, and whole cities 
were beaten together from gold and there were mountains of 
precious stones. 

Enthusiasm betrayed the mariners, the conquerors. Every lav- 
ish rumor was, instead of a sign for caution, an urge onward, 
regardless of the state of troops, the conveyancing, the unfriendly 
land. Decades were occupied in getting from the coast of Mexico 
to the Rio Grande. Cities in imitation of Seville and Madrid 
came up in the jungles, where leaves were as big as a breastplate. 
With the first impulses of the conqueror, the Spaniard established 
his own civilization in miniature. Mexico City, built of mud, saw 
the mimic masses, courts, Governors-General, and social usages 
of home. With the aid of friendly Indians of Mexico and a few 
directions from addled travelers full of stories about soft golden 
cities, they set out for the north. No country in their experience 
had had the qualities of this vast one they crawled across under 
the brassy sunlight. Exhaustion could come quickly; eyes peer- 
ing into the boundless heaven at the horizon could water with 
despair of ever reaching any sort of goal. The usual desertions, 
collapses, rebellions occurred. Disease came, and destroyed men 
and horses. The Indians became fickle, the itinerant priests would 
have to harangue them and persuade them with heroic examples. 
The military arm of the expeditions would sometimes grow im- 
patient, there were words between Christ and General, the party 
would divide; perhaps never to meet again, perhaps to reunite 
some dusk under the suspicious regard of a watching pueblo. 
Bizarre as it was, and stupidly unorganized, childlike in its credul- 
ities and even more childlike in its disappointments, this north- 
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ward move of the Spanish conquerors commands respect for its 
tenacity. Wave after wave of explorers and preachers set out 
from Mexico. The more the years passed, the more dogged these 
foreigners grew in the conquest of a land which, they now per- 
ceived, harbored neither gold, nor mountains of emerald, nor 
any race whose capture would glorify God particularly. With 
their original purposes rubbed out by the touch of experience, they 
nevertheless persisted; took the pueblos, planted crosses in the 
placitas of the towns, delivered proclamations of amnesty and 
fatherhood, and moved on, leaving the Indians polite and amazed 
at such energy and such goals. There were battles, the Indians 
would resent pillage and theft, but all resistance came to the 
common end: the planting of a bell in a tower, the ringing for 
mass, the beginning of the slow corruption of language and cus- 
tom. 

Long years were required for the movement northward from 
the landing-place of Mexico. The soldiers took Indians to wife, 
a new race began to evolve. It was presently noticed that the 
Rio Grande did not flow from the north into the Pacific Ocean. 
It was discovered that farms could be made along the river and 
its tributaries. The wagon trains began moving up from the 
capital, where the King’s Governor-General lived in a palace 
hung with paintings from home. The toiling priests of the be- 
ginning were succeeded by prelates in purple, whose carriages 
were slung on springs and drawn by four horses topped with 
papal rosettes. Reproductions of the official and social life of 
Spain became constant in such cities as San Antonio and Santa Fé, 
though the latter saw several wars of conquest and reconquest be- 
fore the Indians were reconciled. What could the conquerors 
have sent home that paid for their expeditions? Very little, surely, 
except the heartening indices of converts and descriptions of a 
truly magnificent country whose mountains and plateaux gave 
glory to the Creator. It was perhaps a wry enough substitute 
for bullion and gems. The indifference of the government at 
home was attested by the lack of intensity with which it governed 
the provinces. Grants of land from the King were frequent and 
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prodigious. Governors-General and Captains-General were ap- 
pointed by letter from Spain, a confusing affair since in Nueva 
Granada a man could be elevated, reign and die before his ap- 
pointment could be confirmed or denied. No, there was little to 
justify the firm planting of Spanish culture and Spanish domin- 
ion. The invaders brought their hopes and their language, their 
firearms and their carved furniture and dark paintings, their 
society of courtiers and their ambitious priests. The accents of 
the Renaissance were imposed upon a more ancient culture, a cul- 
ture that was adapted to the land of its emergence; and the 
changes that resulted betray the triumph of the spiritual en- 
thusiasm of the Church, and at the same time the superior force 
of the more ancient Indian culture. For it altered the Spaniards 
more than they knew, so that when the third occupation came, the 
occupation of the Americans, there was no organized life, there 
were no racial or communal bulwarks against the new invasion. 
The country had conquered the Latins. 

Yet, the fiercer patriarchal families that came from Spain to 
govern in the new land preserved through the centuries their 
integrity of blood and bearing. There were no palaces to be 
had here of marble and tile, with the luxuries familiar at home. 
But great rambling habitations of mud and wood could be built, 
and within the thick walls, furnished by shiploads of magni- 
ficence, the pattern of life was as severe as any ancestor could re- 
quire. The men would have to soldier and defend in unsettled 
times. The women must sew, make vestments, discover the in- 
genuities which would turn the new foods into old excellencies, 
keep the altar lamps burning brightly crimson, and maintain the 
values of painting and literature in a place where they were 
scarce and forgettable. Hospitality was a creed, informed by the 
most exquisite of formalities: a double handful of gold laid out 
upon a table from which the departing guest could select as much 
as he might need. There were evenings of harp and violin in 
the earthen houses, with remotenesses of mountains and plains 
bringing memories of home and fears of the present. There was 
thick, heavy chocolate, frightfully hot, served in silver mugs. 
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There were the guns standing in the freshly whitewashed corner, 
and the bill for the shipment of furs and taffetas and spices and 
Damascus blades and brass bolts for harness-making and a set of 
silver plates and assorted seeds for the vineyard and the kitchen 
garden. In the flash of the firelight, dancing up the wall even 
behind the steady little flames of the candles in their silver 
holders, there is a feeling that the pride and the courage of the 
family are beautiful things. God is adored in the remote earthen 
chapels, and the tales of past hardships and terrors go by like 
dreams of which the present is somehow compounded. 

Up the valley of the great river the traders move, suffering 
in travel the things the first travelers told of. But the trails 
begin to be easier to follow. There is money at the end, where 
people live who want to buy as well as conquer and convert. The 
generations follow the cycle of their seasons. It is not long 
until men and women live here whose roots are now mingled with 
the new country. Spain? A place of which stories have been told. 
Civilization, with its local conventions, continues. The families 
that survive and descend from the conquistadores rule the land. 
The servants and the farmers, the private soldiers and the team- 
drivers of that old time now fall into place among the peasant 
farmers. Peonage is normal and satisfactory, as a system that 
serves the noble and houses and feeds the serf. Separate from 
all that, yet subject in official allegiance, the Indians continue 
their tribal and communal life, changing more profoundly than 
they can be aware, adopting new gods, yet in the process remain- 
ing closer to the life engendered of the country than their con- 
querers, who also change: more rapidly, perhaps, and more ob- 
viously. Soldiering, as a profession, has little to sustain its im- 
portance now: gentlemen are not farmers in Spain, what is there 
to give a core to the new life? 

But (strong are the ties, and haunting the proprieties of home) 
society with carriages, chocolate parties, and balls with harps and 
violins, the formalities of government, the weightiness of the 
Church proclaim the character of the land and its dwellers, as 
mountains and plains do, and as Indians with hostility and guile 
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do. In the face of the third known occupation of the country, 
there were two races full of resentment instead of one. Yet the 
Americans from the east, with superior vitality, well-organized 
forces, and an almost fanatical impulse for the westward expe- 
rience, came relentlessly and cleverly over the whole country, 
and once again changed its life. 


Unmolested except by the tempers of the terrain and quarrels 
among themselves, the peoples of Nueva Granada had dwelt re- 
motely. Their connection with the world was through the ship- 
ping that plied between Europe and Mexico. It was just that 
the first news of this western empire should come from Europe 
to stir the Americans, who had been stirred before by the idea 
of the Thirteen States, had survived the evils of fanaticism in 
New England, had demonstrated an ideal of freedom and con- 
ceived a republic of gentlemen in whom responsibility for the 
non-ruling classes was implicit. Government, once settled, is 
withdrawn to the charge of the comparatively few. The slow 
pressure of the knowledge of the West was inciting people to 
dweil upon the legend, the rumor, and finally the physical proof 
brought back by scouts and explorers and traders. It seemed 
enough to furnish a theme for the American imagination, the 
turning of a whole national impulse westward. Human reason 
functioned in making the movement practical and tolerably ef- 
ficient. But the great migrations in history seem to have in their 
spirit something transcendent, yet familiar as the compulsion 
under which trees grow in loamy ground. What is it? Is it a 
national, or a racial character? The motives, as has been noticed, 
are sometimes wholly practical; but we have also seen that glory 
to God was equally important. A poetical splendor informs a 
tribe or a cult, the wagons are made, the psalms are delivered, 
and with ceremonial farewells, with consciousness of a stirring 
adventure in the making, people set out for uncharted lands. 

By the time the westward migration took on the force and 
determination that were to people our Southwest, the American 
national character had been crystallized: had established its Yan- 
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keeness, its Atlantic-States flavor. And never since has it boasted 
any such neat simplicity, for the grander the nation grew in 
size, the more varied grew its idealized figure. The pioneer (with 
Uncle Sam, and later the small-eyed Southern Colonel) stood 
as one of the few epitomes that the country at large recognized. 
Certainly in his wildcat excellence, his generosity, his shrewd- 
ness, his courage, and his integrity to the thing that pushed him 
into the West, the pioneer makes a figure whose stature grows 
the more his achievements are considered. 

He, too, but with craftier guile, fought the Indians of the 
plains. He hunted the antelope, the bear, the buffalo, and the 
birds for food and clothing, he hunted the snake and the wolf 
for safety. He trundled his women and children in wagons that 
were often thrown into fortress formation for battle. He buried 
his dead on the plains, with his journey half done. He blessed 
his new child, born into the magnificent loneliness of the country. 
He kept his guns and his provisions in order, he studied the marks 
of the earth and the portents of the sky for information. He 
questioned returning traders. He began to see the value of find- 
ing a site for a town, and felt good when he sat down to consider, 
with his fellows, what natural beauties and conveniences a town 
should possess. If he were asked why he moved West, his answer 
would perhaps be puzzled, as if no answer were needed. To have 
his own land, yes, maybe; to discover what kind of country lay 
out that way; to extend the American prestige—that would be 
an afterthought as explanation; there would, in short, be no con- 
sistent or reasonable answer. It was a thing greater than himself, 
yet subject to the toil of his body and his spirit across the wide 
lands. A manifestation of natural law, as mysterious and as ac- 
ceptable as the impulse that sets cicadas singing with fury and 
joy in the hot beat of sunlight. Could it be a tribute to the 
philosophy of hope that men cherish in their religions? Anything 
remotely like a Promised Land is seductive. Yet the dangers of 
the new one of the West were so appalling, the disheartening 
fight with nature and distance and strangeness so challenging, that 
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the Promised Land theme, except for such inspirations as the 
Mormons’, must be put away. 

Taken as a whole, the overland movement must remain ma- 
jestic and magnificent, a moment of history that will live as a 
triumph of the human spirit. In terms of the lives and deaths of 
the men and women who carried it through, on the basis of their 
own characters and ways, their thoughts and their hopes and their 
fallible humanity, the imperial conquest of the Americans stands 
as one of the few themes that cover all of America. 

The halting but by no means tentative advances of the earliest 
American pioneers were suddenly overtaken and engulfed by the 
rush of people who had heard of gold in California. Again this 
familiar species of zeal intruded, and by its intensity hurried the 
settling of the Western lands. Wagon trains so vast that their 
tracks became, in effect, roads to the West set out. Travel must 
be made safe. Armies were detailed to assist in the migration. 
Forts were built, commerce and communication followed, towns, 
peopled by a transient and busy population, marked the popular 
routes of travel. The farther they went, the more valuable 
showed the trails of their predecessors. Santa Fé, conquered by 
General Kearny in 1848, was an American provincial capital now, 
where the survivors of the conquistadores dwelt in a subjection 
that was theoretical but as real as their own centuries of govern- 
ment over the Indians. Texas, with the glories of a revolution 
and the foundation of a heroic tradition, and Oklahoma, also on 
the route, were strange and yet familiar to the farmer who crossed 
them on the way to the gold fields. Arizona, more Indian than 
anything else, was menacing, for the tragedies of Death Valley 
and the other deserts to be crossed were the last great obstacles 
before the Pacific, and wealth, and American rule under General 
Kearny’s officers. 

It was, all along its incredible ox-drawn length, a road of 
riches. The first fur-traders who lived in the mountains and on 
the plains like animals, so clever, so native did they seem, made 
their fortunes every year with their trapping. Knowing the 
ground, they knew the people; and they stand as admirable 
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images of the early American there. With the coming of the con- 
quest, they aided the military expeditions. In the time of colon- 
ization and growth they took on the characters of substantial citi- 
zens, yet did not forget the days when a man worth his salt could 
lick his weight in wildcats, drink whiskey by the gallon, shoot 
straighter than a die, and dance the Missouri breakdown with 
something more valuable than mere grace. They deserved to get 
rich. Commerce took three paths: the old trade with Mexico 
continued, the new trade with the East grew and commanded new 
utilities, and the cattle industry became the public concern it has 
always been since, a concern that has stamped the whole West 
with its character, has made it, more than any other region of the 
country, financially independent, and has been, until the rise of 
the oil industry, the only American generator of folk-lore in the 
Southwest. 

The railroads followed the course of money and trade, and 
brought more money, much more money than the land had ever 
seen before. The Middle Ages and Renaissance of the Indians 
and the Spaniards were over. Modern life succeeded, with all 
the false criteria established by a civilization of commerce and 
trade. So, too, came the luxuries that are dependent upon wealth, 
luxuries for anyone with the money. Two ideals had been changed 
in the final conquest of Nueva Granada: the ideal of the aristo- 
cratic European who first took the land; and the ideal of the 
republican American, whose fathers built a nation with enthusiasm 
for a democratic ideal, and whose sons corrupted that ideal with 
the huge moneys they made and circulated. Traditions cannot 
be guided in their making. 


Out of the Union 


In the peoples as they exist today, the marks of inevitable com- 
promise can be read. The country has stamped its character on 
them in one way or another, and they have so affected one another 
that to describe them now is to indulge in an essay on survivals. 
The Indians were changed by the Spaniards, who brought them 
another God and a different brand of fatalism. Then the life that 
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was made up by the Spaniards and Indians together was altered 
swiftly and thoroughly by the Americans. While each people 
lived as ruler of the land, its life and ideas, its belief and tradi- 
tion had gone for centuries unchanged. But with the American 
arrival, in a vitality that was not only sure to conquer but sure 
to assimilate the vanquished, change came so fast and in so many 
departments of life that we can only examine the vestiges today 
and observe how eloquent they are of upheaval. 


The Indian: he repeats in ghostly enactment the tragedy of 
his Eastern cousins, the spectacle of a race of rulers penned off 
by a benevolent government, and seduced from the integrities 
of its crafts by the tourist. The Plains tribes of Indians, always 
more bellicose and restless than the Pueblos, live in reservations 
where American schools and American clothes unsettle the tribal 
proprieties in childhood. Through education the Indian’s guard- 
ian has attempted to give him the benefits of a system of belief 
and knowledge that is entirely irrelevant to his kind of life. The 
spectacle is familiar enough: Indian children are placed in Gov- 
ernment Indian schools, where they learn orthodox school sub- 
jects, and military drill, and football. When they are old enough 
to graduate as young men and women, they are turned out, 
equipped by rote to compete in modern life, and wholly un- 
equipped by temperament, heritage, and desire. One of two 
courses confronts them: they may either take some menial job 
in the white man’s scheme, a job for which their formal education 
has provided nothing, or they may return to the pueblo, where 
the values of a formal education are laughable. But it is the style 
of the conqueror, and it may take many more years for the birth 
of the official notion that instead of remodeling the Indian, it 
would be wiser to find out what he is, and provide a life for him 
that is suitable But that would involve leaving him rather alone, 
and the zeal of the conqueror is so mixed with the zeal of the 
missionary that it is hopeless to expect laissez faire. 

As one of the three dominant themes in our terrain, the Indian 
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offers today hardly a pure view of his kind. In religion, his prac- 
tices are double. Although he accepted the Christian God of the 
early priests and built adobe cathedrals, carved and dressed saints 
for the altars, and partook of Holy Communion, he has never 
relinquished his own pantheon. The gods of heaven and ground, 
sky and rock and weather stiil govern his spiritual life. This 
duality is characteristic of the effect Western ideals have had 
upon him. He seems able to accept with docility and good sense 
whatever creed of manners and thought is imposed upon him by 
his tormentors. Underneath it all, the old long river of his tradi- 
tion flows the same way from the same wells of lost tribal genesis. 
In such a course of acceptance, and in the preservation of what is 


personal to him, the Indian reveals a marvelous dignity, a close 
relation to something that moves him. Perhaps it is because his 
conquerors and revisors have no such deep spiritual relevance to 
the conditions of their lives that they are so eager and so restless 


in trying out the effects of their scrambled beliefs on everybody 
that comes along. 

Other inevitable corruptions assail the Indian integrity of race 
and habit. One is his exploitation by and for the tourists that 
come in thousands to gaze upon his dwellings, his religious dances, 
his art, and his person. Indians are selling their handiwork rap- 
idly and easily, and as a consequence are now making their handi- 
work too rapidly and too easily. Things which in the days of his 
history the Indian made for use, and made beautifully and signi- 
ficantly, are now made for sale. Something of the spirit of their 
new purpose has come into the work and destroyed the fine mean- 
ing of Indian craftsmanship. The Indian, in his native place, is 
now a show, for viewing which luxuries are provided and a whole 
industry developed. How long the life of the Pueblo can con- 
tinue under such organized scrutiny, it is hard to imagine. In- 
dians are sensitive, and they have by gradual association found it 
necessary in dealing with the Americans to erect a protective shell 
of irony around their intercourse. Bitterness seems to be one emo- 
tion of which the Indian is innocent. Or perhaps his perfect sense 
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of manners covers up a deep concern for the way his meaning in 
life is going; or perhaps he doesn’t care, so long (the fruits of 
an American education )—so long as there are plenty of tourists, 
and the bowls and jars, the necklaces and bracelets, the blankets 
and drums, are selling rapidly. 

In certain localities of Oklahoma Indians have become fabu- 
lously wealthy through the discovery of oil upon their lands. 
Thus a new kind of power has been tasted by the Indian, and his 
ridiculous ministration of his wealth in many cases has shown how 
suddenly, without those decades of preparation that are necessary 
for a change in life, he has been removed from one thing to be 
plunged into an alien thing. 

What, then, is the future for him? Only with complete ab- 
sorption will his troubles vanish and his history become arche- 
ology. But so far, particularly in New Mexico, there has been 
remarkably little mingling of races; and it may be that the Pueblo 


will go on indefinitely in his anomalous capacity of entertainer 
and oldest resident. 


It is unfortunate that the deepest meanings of the Indian must 
be learned from his most personal, private avowals: his dances 
of devotion and supplication. The more he is scrutinized, the 
more he must command the respect of his watchers. As this 
respect grows, with it should grow the desire to let the Indian 
retire to the conditions of life that brought him to his high cul- 
ture and his delicate sense of propriety. Yet, having been dis- 
covered as a profitable study, the Indian is doomed to continue 
his performances. One day his dances, like his craftsmanship, 
will lose their significance for him. We shall then see a nation 
at loose ends, without dignity, traitorous to everything pro- 
foundly pure in its tradition, its citizens trying to be something 
different from their fathers, and ruefully we shall admit that 
the cycle of conquest shall have been completed by the corruption 
of gold. It is hard to strike a balance between resentment against 
the conquerors and understanding of the inevitability of their 
conquest. If there is to be any blame for the gradual counterfeit 
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of Indian life, it must be attached to that spirit of exploration, 
expansion, discovery, whatever it is, that provided the impulse 
for the annexation of Nueva Granada; and to blame, to do other 
than watch with an attempt at understanding, to withhold ad- 
miration for this triumph of one kind of humanity over another, 
is to waste emotion. 


The Spaniard: his contribution to posterity was the nomencla- 
ture of his discoveries. In the Spanish names of cities, rivers, 
mountains, and mesas, the Spanish conquest survives. And what 
liturgical music these names make! What gratified saints find 
on earth the perpetuation of their glory! The geological piety 
which seized the explorers on viewing a new range, the confus- 
ing zeal with which a newly conquered pueblo would be bap- 
tised, these things betray the enthusiasm of the Latin and the 
natural importance of his religion in his daily acts, an importance 
so common that the creed may have suffered by a loss of rarity 
and distinction. Certainly the Spaniard took his agonies of spirit 
as casually as his descendants today take their daily lives. 

The purity of some of the first families still remains intact. 
This is admirable, and in the face of American incomprehension, 
unimportant. In Texas and New Mexico there are establish- 
ments where the silver in the dining room has been used every 
day since the first conde or marqués and his suite dined at home 
in his adobe palace; houses where the most profound gallantries 
are still habitual; where the atavism of an aristocracy is neither 
surprising nor ridiculous. The pride of name is very strong in 
such families. But the American is busily unaware of this royalty 
in his midst. To him, the first families, because of their names, 
are Mexicans like the rest of the families with Spanish names. 
It is, it has been for decades, a losing struggle to hold aloft the 
banners of exclusiveness and pride of race. The American can 
neither understand such an attitude nor excuse it. Its superiority 
is disturbing to him. The wistfulness of its decline he hardly 
notices. It will not last long, that attitude. Its perishing will be 
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the end of : » occupation. No one will know when the last flicker 
of the devout procession of the seventeenth century will struggle 
and expire. An aged don, perhaps, remembering the great herds 
of his cows which he used to inspect from his silver-buckled sad- 
dle; a declining great lady, in her ears the cry of past violins, 
in her eyes the visions of officers and prelates who would stop 
under her roof on their official trips around the province; a 
senescent bishop, perhaps, dying in some hospital under the care 
of American nuns: dying in the one tradition that his fathers 
have securely implanted; or a young man, with only the purest 
of the lordly bloods in his veins: taking his part in American 
life, college, the standards of the cinema, the graces of the coun- 
try club and its stupefying society, the necessity of owning a 
Buick sedan: such a young man, it may be, will most tragically 
enact the doom of his race. 

Like the destruction of the Indian integrity, this other destruc- 
tion is also inevitable. It is always the finer fibres of a culture 
that weaken and disappear first. The Mexicans, the other part 
of the surviving empire, dwell with the simplicity and the vigor 
of peasants, farming, working in the towns, sheepherding, cow- 
punching. A humorous, fatalistic, and lively people, they con- 
tribute all the color to the landscape that a Latin temperament 
can. Their rogueries, their intrigues, their dances with guitars 
and brawls, their solemn marriages with white veils and enormous 
parties of cheering relatives and friends, their dark religious 
concern in the fraternity of the Penitentes, their genius for a 
politics that cries aloud with ingenuity and passion and irrele- 
vance, all contribute to the astonishing spectacle of an American 
citizenry thut preserves some antique and Southern sprightliness. 

Even the thoroughness with which Mexican boys and girls go 
American is somehow irresistible. If the Indians are a tragic 
race in the loss of their true style, then the Mexicans (or Spanish- 
Americans, as the more self-conscious insist on being called)— 
the Mexicans are irresistibly eager and droll and likable. The 
glorious corruptions of American slang, when uttered by a Mex- 
ican girl in flapper costume, take on a new roguishness, a new 
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and wonderfully inappropriate relaxation. Her boy friend, driv- 
ing a Ford and playing pool and basketball and keeping regular 
hours in some job, is no less amusing and charming. What makes 
them so engaging in spite of their masquerade as hundred-per- 
cent Americans is the awareness they seem to have that whatever 
you do, it can’t be as important as all that: and this lack of in- 
tensity in the daily routine lets them laugh and dance, really 
dance, not shuffle around with a disguised exhaustion; it lets them 
make love with originality and delight, it frees their tempers and 
somebody gets knifed or shot and that’s not so good, but hell 
(they say), it?ll come out Aw-Kay. 

Such the young people: their mothers still wear the black 
rebozo of the peasant woman, the black shaw] that falls from the 
skull in classic grace. Under the shawl, behind the brown and 
graven forehead, lie the sharpest suspicions and the profoundest 
faith in God and His acts. That mouth, which is fingered by | 
those bony little fingers so doubtfully, can open and shrill the 
most competent of shreweries, it can wither a generation of jazzy 
Mexican kids, it can whisper the rosary as rapidly as a nun, it 
can cry little tendernesses to the grandchildren who will be un- 
familiar enough to Grandma if she lives long enough to watch 
them go through public school and become teachers or doctors or 
lawyers. So long, though, as they don’t lose their faith in God, 
let them do and be anything they want. Let them come to church 
with her; in the Corpus Christi procession let them notice how 
nimble she is yet, her little legs swinging the full black of her 
skirts above the dusty ground. Papa is perhaps a police under-of- 
ficial, with a silver star and black mustaches, and an air of im- 
portance more sinister than a hundred jails. Papa must be 
approached with stateliness, for the pattern of family life 1s 
still patriarchal. The priest is still the most distinguished caller 
possible, except perhaps his bishop. But that is unheard of, a 
bishop in our adobe house, clean though it is, and plentiful with 
crucifixes and exquisitely hideous holy pictures. 

In New Mexico, the twin geniuses of religion and govern- 
ment occupy the men of Mexican blood. In the society of the 
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Penitent Brothers there survives a cruel passionate ritual from 
the Middle Ages. It is an organization composed of men who 
celebrate the yearly passion of Holy Week with acts of torture 
and despair, and of ecstacy and salvation. All the week devo- 
tions are held and initiates entered. The badge of the order is 
three long scars of knife-cuts in the back; the climax of the ritual 
comes in the procession and crucifixion on Good Friday. On Good 
Friday the dawn comes melancholy over the yellow-lighted 
mountains. In the remote villages where the church and the 
government are without practical authority, it is said that a hu- 
man being is crucified yearly in imitation of Christ. In any case, 
a cross is dragged along a Via Dolorosa. Snow is often underfoot 
and on the foothills, flashing white around the dark green of the 
roots of the scrub pine, pale against the tufty brown of the win- 
ter earth. Out of the town, moaning and whipping, flinging 
their cords against their bare backs, singing the triumph of death 
over life and the exaltation of life after death, they toil across 
the cold rocks, bleeding and weeping with a terrible joy. Their 
voices and the suck and whip of their flails echo in the bare hills. 
The tragedy of Christianity is mimed, participation in the sacrifi- 
cial drama binds men together. And this solidarity is useful in 
politics. 

There is still a power in the Latin heritage, enough to make 
it necessary to conduct legislation in New Mexico in both Spanish 
and English. It suggests the duality of Indian religion, and is 
one of the confusions that must be endured by the conqueror. 
Mexicans, Spanish-Americans, whatever their title must be, are 
excellent politicians. They throw a personal passion into the per- 
formance of their functions; they shame their American col- 
leagues, for there is nothing perfunctory, nothing cold-blooded, 
nothing gang-like about the spoils and divisions and urgencies 
that inform their politics. 

For the rest of their Mexican color—the mantillas, the roses 
caught in pearly teeth, the guitars at midnight under a balcony, 
the hiss of passion that is actually possible in a Mexican’s mouth 
—there can be nothing but embarrassment, since the engulfing 
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appetite of the American public has called for and has been given 
moving pictures in that idiom. It is a sad thing that Hollywood 
should compose the epitaph for this charming and unpredictable 
race. But Hollywood is so utterly contemporary that its authority 
cannot be denied. It is another phenomenon of the American 
triumph. 


The American: a dweller in the strange land of his own mas- 
tering, he views the land and its survivals with a certain suspi- 
cion, an emotional uncertainty that not only permits him to watch 
the decay of his predecessors with equanimity, but also permits 
him to subscribe to the dubious beliefs and impulses which his 
uncertainty generates. This American is possibly a descendant of 
the pioneers; he is, just as possibly, a newer immigrant from the 
East. But in either case, he partakes of a life that is no longer 
strictly of the ground he is on. Economic development has knit 
the cattle industry into close dependence upon the vagaries ot 
Eastern markets. And the mechanistic regime that establishes the 
tempo of our national life for us now governs him as thoroughly 
as the Indian used to be governed by the laws of the weather and 
the rise and fall of the river. 

In Texas, the romance and power of the republican tradition 
survives in an attitude that is arrogantly independent. There is 
a regional frame of mind there that assumes an individuality for 
Texas which only California, among the other states, can remotely 
challenge. The right to that individuality was earned in battle. 
It was a progressive step that Texas took for freedom. Since that 
time, no concerted action has proclaimed Texas as a particularly 
enlightened empire. It is curious that, as one of the regions most 
heavily endowed with the lore of the Old West, Texas should 
at the same time be hindered by the weight of its lore from par- 
taking of the commonplaces of culture and society which charac- 
terize most of the other Western states. It is true, certainly, that 
the rarer privileges of intelligence and rich life are possessed by 
certain families, even by certain cities. But those rarities are pos- 
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sessed by the gifted people everywhere. Texas is so huge, its an- 
cient cattle trails wandered across such varieties of land, its found- 
ers were triumphant over so many odds of nature and circum- 
stance, that a simple arrival at the finer life in a mechanized age 
is hardly to be expected within so short a time. 

In any case, Texas is important in its possession of two of the 
purest backgrounds of folk tradition: the cattle range and the oil 
industry. These two strains of life, generated by two immense 
industries, saturate the activity of the Southwest. 

The cowboy, the cattle king, the cattle rustler, and their reti- 
nues of gamblers, deserters from the army, and other frontier 
characters, crossed and recrossed all of the states in Nueva 
Granada. They made legend wherever they went. Their songs are 
still alive. The conversion of loneliness on wide prairies under 
starred skies into music and gun-play, lynchings and heroic 
drunks; the experience of travel across thousands of miles behind 
a herd of red cattle—these things live for us today in the spirit 
of that time. As every great business has its antisocial competi- 
tors, so the cattle industry had its thieves, who would separate and 
drive away from the main herd enough cows to make a haul of 
thousands of dollars. War must follow. Regional civil wars 
burst into flames, flourished with killings, sensational escapes, 
heroic jobs of strategy and betrayal and nonchalance. A romantic 
glamor was attributed to such activities in any part of the world 
that heard of them. English younger sons came over to join the 
scramble. The national imagination was stirred by the vitality 
of the goings-on in the West. Who would have thought that the 
settlers would produce such gun-play and scandal! 

In all of the states in the Soutnwest this private martial spirit 
had its day. The Western sheriff became a symbol for shrewd 
justice. The desperado, born of the profits to be reaped from 
illicit cattle dealing, from gambling in the frontier towns that 
dripped with gold from trading and newly discovered mines, and 
from pillage of traveling coaches and trains—the desperado was 
judged worthy of the tersest, the longest-jawed sheriff that could 
be sent against him with six-guns in his Prince Albert coat and an 
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image of his pioneer mother and the meaning of righteousness in 
his heart. For the entertainment of desperado and cowboy and 
sheriff alike, a race of glorious females with wide hips, small 
waists, and tireless dancing abilities appeared in the saloons and 
bordellos. Such women were currently regarded as valuable for 
the grace of their feminine touch in the rude cow-camps and shack 
cities of the West. Their hearts were known to be of solid gold; 
a denial of the maxim could easily result in an immediate re- 
joinder from a swiftly handled gun. True, a brunette with pale 
eyes and slanted nostrils could confirm the rumor of her half- 
breeding by a piece of treachery involving a bartender and a monte 
dealer and the sheriff’s best gal. But in her exposure, no onus, it 
was felt, could attach itself to the charming girls who remained 
agreeable companions, superb dancers, and perfectly respectable 
whores. 

The conventions of such a society were established as normal 
for those men who found their lives in the West. It became 
necessary, in viewing them, to suspend the judgments of older 
cultures and societies. Life conditions must always be met with 
compromise. The Westerner who followed the pioneer in pos- 
session of the land and its offerings had a different kind of 
hazard to confront from that of the American trailmaker. It 
was the necessity of bringing with him some sort of social pro- 
priety that would seem natural to the life he was living. The so- 
lution of individual martial law, good-humored prostitutes, and 
a canon of loyalty to his word that the Westerner protected with 
the most hair-triggered scrappiness, was immediate and practical. 
It had neither grace nor charm; but nothing had those qualities, 
for they are qualities which come with luxury, and luxury comes 
decades after the frontiersmen perform their tasks. 

But the older patterns of society gradually overtook the 
frontiersman. Perhaps he married his favorite blonde from the 
Golden Wildcat Saloon; he built, at immense trouble and ex- 
pense, a red brick house with white wooden turrets and scroll- 
saw embellishments, he uneasily subscribed to the foundation of 
a church, his cartridge belt was hung up among the skins of the 
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animals he had brought down for food in the old days, and the 
temper of life in the Nineteenth Century governed a new ter- 
ritory. 

Accelerated commerce and the new communication by tele- 
graph replaced the long wagon-trains and overland mail riders. 
The slow, the enormous knitting of American national life into a 
series of related regions got under way. Though local lores still 
ruled, the localities were no longer independent of the rest of 
the nation in all particulars. Just as the pioneers conquered the 
Indian and Spanish civilization they found, so the rest of America 
conquered the pioneers. What we have from their time is ghostly 
survivals in legend, in song, and in the persons of a few lingering 
old men and women whose memories resound dimly with the an- 
cient glories, tragedies and hardships and heroisms of the day 
when life was tentative and intense. 

It is a long jump. from the individualism of the settler to the 
other pride of today, when the aim of every town and city is to 
be as like the metropolises of the East as possible, and the desire 
of every politician and business man is to fit into the pattern of 
progressive America, for which society and business and emo- — 
tional life are standardized by the newspapers and the movies. 
But the old men and women, with their pride of memory that 
sets them apart like museum pieces which can talk, watch the 
newer life flow across their lands, and cannot partake of it. 
Change is the very death of desire to live in the tempers of old 
people. It would be easier to die, and less desirable, if nothing 
changed after the time of one’s power and importance. It con- 
fuses them, these fragile embodiments of a passed time, to feel 
that before one’s memories, even, can be greeted with respect, the 
very vocabulary of those memories must first be explained. 

An old man, tremendously fat, slapping his ten-gallon hat upon 
his head with angry indifference, takes his way downtown in mid- 
morning to feel the sunlight on his rounded back, and to contrib- 
ute legend and tobacco juice to the daily gathering at the corner 
of Main Street and Second, where he would have scorned to 
linger a few years ago. But now it is his privilege and power to 
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recount the events that happened on that corner one day very 
much like this one, only a trifle cloudy in the east, when word 
came in that Bonney was free of the jail at Lincoln, had disap- 
peared after killing two men, someone’s horse was stolen too. 
Just as if I was standing here now, they rode up from Lincoln, 
I was right here when they told it.—The traffic lights change. 
Cars resume their rush and turn. The fat old man lets his eyes 
go pink in the shadow of his large brim. He rolls his tobacco in 
his cheek with a mighty and fluid scorn. He heaves his lips and 
spits far beyond the gutter. The eloquence of his whole opinion 
and experience makes a brown trajectory to the pavement. In one 
of the cars, somebody looks out and says, “What a disgusting 
old man!” 

Others are not disgusting, either; fewer each year, but while 
they last the Old-Timer spirit is still aloft. Its references to the 
past are pallid, thin; our ears are disappointed. But the memories 
which so valiantly support these old lives are all but incommuni- 
cable, except by the fire of the eye of the teller; in that glisten, 
we can surmise the blood and life and fire of the things we read 
about, and the things they try to tell us. When they have all 
died, taking their halting stories and their fiery memorable eyes 
with them, the lives they created and the land they created will 
at last meet indissolubly. Their survivors will bury them with 
appropriate platitudes. “Another Old Timer gone.” The im- 
mediate importance of the Old Timer will vanish. It will be for- 
gotten for a few decades, and then the strength of his legend, the 
yellowed pages of his observation will have a new flowering, as 
legend always puts forth new vitality when the passage of time 
has erased its prosaic familiarity. 

In the meantime: the transplanted roots of general American 
idealism and culture take hold in the kingdom of Nueva Granada. 
Only two differences from the East are visible: the one is in the 
quality of the land—a difference that waives humanity. The 
other is a suggestion of greater social freedom than the East 
allows itself. There are definite relaxations from the stricter 
standards of a more urban life. The taste of the mass is consider- 
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ably lower. The temper of life is more really democratic, more 
unanimously impulsive, and hence more dangerous and savage if 
it is disturbed, as in lynchings and criminal bigotries. There is, 
also, a refreshing willingness to try anything new. There survive 
hints of the Old Timer’s shrewdness and of his generosity, which 
are wholly unwedded as qualities in the more individualistic East. 
There is a spaciousness about the country which invites a spacious 
friendliness from people. Most Westerners become claustro- 
phobes in the East, in a country engirt by hills, or in a city choked 
away from sunlight and sky by its buildings. The men of the 
West are still rude in many ways, and their women are as a re- 
sult doubly pretentious and hopeful with their social activities. 
A good deal of boasting goes on, civic boasting and private boast- 
ing. The latter sometimes retains some of the grandiose humor 
of the Old Timer; the former is a confession of provincialism, 
and a proof of the uneasiness that underlies the newer life. 

But it is precisely in the nature of that newer life, in its deriva- 
tive evolution, in its relation to the three great traditions of race 
that nourish it, that the new regional consciousness should oper- 
ate. Appreciation of its true and splendid provincialism must 
resist the standardization of its life and even its history that the 
Southwest faces, and encourages by its attempt to assume a flat 
character, to be one with the rest of simple-minded America, to 
laugh happily at-the universal joke at the expense of dignity and 
respectful self-consciousness. 

For it is the radio that focusses the national character now, and 
the newspaper, and the movies. The values which these agencies 
bring to the people and (worse yet) particularly to the young 
people of every region of the country are so easy to digest, so 
handily put up for absent-minded consumption by even the most 
incurious soul, that whatever racial strains of integrity and hard- 
ness and fight the regions may have had are in danger of atrophy- 
ing through disuse. Even the sterile tradition of the Puritan gave 
him something to gnaw on. But we feed our future countrymen 
on pap. The appetite for pap grows quickly satiated; but having 
been given nothing but mush to work on, the system becomes 
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incapable of handling more than mush. And so the stultifying 
process goes on. There will soon be no need for regional self- 
consciousness if the nationwide entertainment and education in 
taste continue without stringent revision. With the rest of the 
world, America and its departments face a fatal softening and 
enervation through the mechanistic values and devices that govern 
them. It is well, in watching the present unroll before our eyes, 
to partake of the wholly human significance of the past; to recog- 
nize those qualities of heroism and courage and will that brought 
earlier peoples to new lands and new lives; to watch, with under- 
standing, the decline of race that is natural, and to savor the tragic 
emotion which is reserved for human beings alone in the midst 
of natural decay. And it is desirable to love the land, to study its 
beauties, and to rely upon its comforts of grandeur and natural 
resource. 


The Land 


For it is the land which is still supreme in Nueva Granada. 
From its rusty earth must grow the grasses for the range on 
which the red cows rove, when winter withdraws before the 
southern breath of spring, when the young rains come sweeping 
across the plains from the Gulf, up over the yellow fields of 
Oklahoma into the scrubby pine hills and leonine mountains of 
New Mexico, and westward to the deserts of Arizona where the 
scarlet and the white flowers, monster-glorious, shout and blossom 
under the sun. It is the cattle, feeding on the nourished ground, 
that still establish the economics of the region, if no longer the 
legendary character of it. And any people that must depend so 
directly on the rain to bring food is still subservient to the land 
and its tempers and its conditions. The Southwest still exists upon 
realities, instead of symbols of realities like urban systems of 
commerce and finance and machines. It exists upon realities be- 
cause the land is so tremendous, so bare of human life in so many 
million acres, because there are so many plains rising sharply to 
mountainhood, so much communion between sky and earth with 
great slow-sailing clouds and stars that watch the night like near 
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eyes; because to go from one place to another it is necessary so 
very often to drive in cars along lonely roads with nothing in 
sight but the gently lifting and falling horizons of low hills; be- 
cause the conditions of natural life raise no clamor like that sus- 
tained daily by tiring nerves in other regions; because, no matter 
what the manner of people, they must be moved by the beauty of 
Texas plains and Oklahoma wheat fields and New Mexico moun- 
tains and Arizona deserts alike; and because, though the sur- 
vivals are only travesties to be noticed amidst the developments 
of our time, the color of past splendors of race and deed is mixed 
with the land by the agency of our imaginations; and we pay it 
tribute, as it nourishes us. 











DANCING FOR LIFE 


By Exizasetu Wituis DeEHurr 


mountains cut a way through craggy canyons to form a 

river which leaps from its high mesa over a fault cliff 
to the plain below. The river and the falls run through a beau- 
tiful, dense oasis of the desert. Above the river rise firs and 
yellow aspens, and in the shade flourish ferns, columbine, crane’s 
bill, wild roses, elecampane and violets. Life-sustaining and 
beautiful, this stream suggests to the Pueblo Indian spirituality 
and omnipotence, and the low mountains behind the mesa take 
for him the form of an Ahwanyu, a plumed giant serpent, who, 
an agent of the great creative force, eternally is spitting out the 
life-giving waterfall to refresh the crops below. 

Upon such natural phenomena, inexplicable and awing—water- 
falls, canyons, rainbows, deep mountain pools, the sudden appear- 
ance of a river or a spring, the reflection of the alpenglow against 
a mountainside, and particularly the manifest rhythms of nature 
—the village Indians of the Southwest have based the symbolism 
and pageantry of their worship of the great mysterious spirit 
behind all; to the outsider these ceremonies are known as Indian 
dances. 

One day I chanced upon an Ahwanyu ceremony taking place 
out of doors at one of the pueblos. Beneath a ramada of cotton- 
wood boughs were two women in woven black dresses, holding 
evergreen twigs which brought out by vivid contrast the bronze 
of their arms and one bare shoulder. Their uncovered feet and 
legs were pale and shriveled from the constant wearing of put- 
teed moccasins. Between them stood a man painted black. Only 
a moment did I have to observe them, for as we drove into the 
village, watchers from the housetops gave warning calls, and as 
we entered the dance plaza, the three actors raced from the 
shelter to a nearby house. Fortunately the ceremony continued 
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without them. From the ramada emerged an Ahwanyu about 
fifteen feet long made of cottonwood boughs, with a nodding 
plume on its head and a long protruding tongue. It was borne, 
as the Chinese bear their dragons, upon the shoulders of four 
stooped men, whose legs, in knitted tights bound with yarn gar- 
ters and tassels, formed the legs of the serpent. This Ahwanyu 
trotted all about the pueblo dashing pails of water over the 
women, as if spitting upon them. Only by agility did I escape 
a wetting. His task completed, the beast retired, and all of the 
youths who were unmarried, from boys of eight upward, and all 
of the widowers, then chased their sweethearts with pots and 
pails of water, drenching them if they could. Chasing and dodg- 
ing, they laughed so heartily that they often ran stumbling along 
half doubled, and sometimes they even tripped and tumbled 
down, and the luckless girls who fell at the feet of their pursuing 
lovers were really deluged. 

The plumed snake is the sacred guardian of water, a male 
life-giving force. It is an Ahwanyu in the skies that shoots out 
his lightning tongue to impregnate the clouds and send down 
rain; an Ahwanyu who ejects the waterfalls and whose form 
serrates the mountain tops; and in every spring and stream an 
Ahwanyu dwells as guardian. So, in this arid country, the 
Ahwanyu must be courted, and one must dance for life. 

Many of the Ahwanyu ceremonies take place in the kiva, an 
underground chamber frequently circular in shape to typify the 
womb of the earth, whence mankind emerged into the present 
world. For each clan in a pueblo—the deer clan, the bluebird 
clan, the bear clan, the squash clan and so forth—there is a 
separate kiva for holding secret rites. The women, who might 
not keep a secret, are entirely debarred from taking part in or 
witnessing some of these rites. If a woman character is needed, a 
man is dressed to enact the rdle; and I am convinced that men 
dressed as women in the drama also represent hermaphrodites, 
who early appear in Indian mythology as expert grinders of corn 
meal, and instructors in the other culinary arts. An occasional 
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rite is entirely a women’s affair, though the women can never 
quite make up their minds to exclude the men as witnesses, ex- 
cept in certain intimate family rituals. 

Where the Indians still live as Indians, one is naturally curious 
about their daily lives and their beliefs; but deliberately to seek 
information from them is not only rude, but an excellent way 
to gain misinformation, for Indians are accommodating liars, al- 
ways willing to agree with their guests, and to tell inquirers into 
their affairs what they feel the visitors wish to be told. And 
like everyone else, the Indians resent outsiders’ probing into their 
secret affairs. So in order really to learn truths about the Indians, 
one has to associate with them for years, waiting quietly until the 
time comes for the Indian to tell voluntarily. 

I had long been curious about clans. One day I discovered that 
a young Indian friend belonged to the “Bluebird Clan”, which 
was “joined to the Bear Clan”. Hesitantly I asked him why his 
group was so called and why they were connected with another 
clan. 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “it this way. Long time ago when 
some peoples they first comes to that place where my peoples 
lives, they sees one bear at the foot of the mesa and they kills 
that bear. Then they knows because they finds that bear, he mean 
they must be Bear Clan. So they builds houses on that mesa and 
they lives there and they calls themselves Bear Clan. Then my 
peoples they comes to the foot of that mesa and when they comes 
they sees a bluebird sitting on the skull of that dead bear, so they 
knows they must be the Bluebird Clan and they must join them- 
selves to that Bear Clan because that bluebird was sitting on the 
carcass of that bear. And that’s how it is!” 

Another time I asked, “Are the initiations very severe?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by severe,” he answered, “but 
they begins in November and lasts through February. They 
begins with a whipping dance, where the old mens they whips 
us boys. But it don’t hurt because they rubs something on our 
backs in the kiva before we begins the dance outside. Then part 
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the time every day in the winter we can’t eat nothing but corn 
meal mush, and those mornings when the sun it come up we 
take a bath in the spring just when it come. That is very cold, 
but soon we don’t mind it any more. At nights while it very 
cold, the old mens they tells us all about our peoples long time 
ago and all about clans and Katchinas. Telling about Katchinas, 
that make me very sad. All same like your childrens they believes 
Santa Claus he is a real Santa Claus and he come from the north 
country, we Indian childrens we believes always that Katchinas 
they comes from big Katchina world ’way down south and we 
feels very sad when we initiated into those clans and we finds out 
that Katchinas is only Indian mens with masks over their heads. 
After while we finds out they represents something else. They 
means the peoples and spirits that lived long time ago. All nights 
when it very cold those old mens they tells us about that long 
time ago. I get so sleepy I go to sleep many times, so I don’t 
remember all they say, but ’nother time I can stay ’wake better 
and then I hear more.” 

From a young girl I learned that upon reaching puberty she 
was made to grind corn meal on the stone metates from sun-up 
to sun-down as the beginning of an initiatory ceremony; and for 
four days she was kept apart from pueblo life while her training 
went on under the guidance of an old woman of her clan. 

The sacred ritual enacted within the different clan kivas is 
perhaps the oldest form of ceremony now extant.. There the 
Indians honor ancestors, whose spirits down in the underworld of 
the Summer People can intercede for them with the Katchinas, 
who control the forces of life; there they must teach, by means 
of marionettes, pageantry, and drama, how the world was made, 
whence man came and how he must act in order to thrive, how 
he must dance for life; and there, most of all, they must practice 
legerdemain and magic to outwit the witches, who are constantly 
present in pueblo life, bringing calamity and death, and who 
gamble nightly in a secret place with human hearts for stakes. 
Sickness is due to witches’ attacking from ambush, and criminal 
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traits are the result of the same cause. How troublesome to be 
forced to greet cordially every visitor that comes to one’s door 
and bid him enter, for fear he may be a witch! If he is and if 
he is not treated hospitably, then he will surely bewitch the host, 
leaving trouble in his wake. When strangers enter the Indian’s 
house, the outside door is left open, no matter how cold the 
weather, so long as the guest is within. One does not want to 
trap an evil spirit in the house. 

Outsiders are not supposed to go into the kivas, especially 
during secret clan ceremonies, when even other Indians are barred; 
and, except among the Hopi, who are not so strict, “White Skins” 
are not allowed to attend even inter-clan performances in these 
chambers. Three times, however, I have been in different kivas 
for these less secret affairs. Upon the first occasion I went 
swathed burnoose-wise in an Indian blanket, with Indian friends 
before and after me to help my disguise. It was a cold night; 
the stars seemed crystal and far away. The group of mud houses 
lay silent and dark, until one neared them, when fine streaks of 
light appeared around curtained windows and closed doors, and 
one heard a muffled murmuring of voices. Occasionally a 
wrapped figure glided hurriedly, almost without sound, toward 
the kiva wall, so mysteriously that it made one shiver and wonder 
if there were not forces abroad in the night which one had not 
taken into account. Dogs slinking along snarled at the odor of 
whites as we went silently along toward the kiva, where we 
entered a tunnel at the base of the four-foot-thick wall, creeping 
in one behind another on hands and knees. 

We had purposely arrived late. Preliminaries were over and 
it was time for the dances. Immediately in front of our tunnel 
entrance was the foot of a ladder leading in from the roof above, 
and before I could straighten up a dancer with bells jingling 
stepped down from the ladder against me. On the other side 
were upright stone slabs protecting the fire, which was in a pit 
immediately beneath the opening in the roof where the ladder 
led. The sacred fire sent its smoke up as an incense to consecrate 
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the performers as they climbed down, and it was the only light 
within the kiva, reflected on the whitewashed walls. Its flicker 
made the shadows dance and softened the ordinarily garish color- 
ing of the brilliant Indian blankets, now used as combined shawls 
and hoods. All around the circular wall, first upon a built-in 
adobe bench and then upon the clay floor, the wrapped figures 
sat, leaving the space before the fire as a stage for the pageantry. 
Shortly after we had squeezed in, restlessness began to stir the 
crowd, an uneasiness which increased as the dance progressed. 

When the actors, two men and two women in gala and symbolic 
costumes, had finished their vigorous display of steps, causing 
their long flowing hair to jump up and down in ripples and to 
glow with rainbow lights in its black folds, and when the chorus 
of softened male voices and the beats of the single drum had 
ceased, several agitated men and women, phantoms in the eerie 
light, arose and came toward me. I had been discovered. 

Quickly my friends jumped up and formed a vanguard in 
front of me. An altercation arose, in which the voices in Indian 
dialect grew louder and louder. All that I understood was the 
unexpected exclamation of one of the dancers, the elderly mother 
of my companions, who, poised upon the ladder rungs, called out 
in Spanish, “You talk much about who sees this dance, but you 
do not dance yourselves!” After much discussion a compromise 
was reached and I was allowed to remain only through the next 
section of the drama, which was simply a repetition of the first. 
I might not wait to see the sacred Green Faces, the Katchinas 
who are the mythological patrons of the chase and whom I had 
come especially to see. Reluctantly I crawled back through the 
tunnel and drove away in the black, moonless night, the lights 
of my car desecrating the peaceful countryside, brooding with 
night and witches. 

Before leaving I had whispered to my host, “Why do they 
dance before the Green Faces come in? What does that dance 
mean?” 

“They always does that,” was all he answered. It was a tradi- 
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tion handed down from long ago, the significance known only 
by the old men, who had been taught by former old men. The 
others do as these wise ones say, not understanding, only trusting. 
Life is difficult, filled with intricate rhythms; they need all the 
counsel, all the attuned vibrations, all the help they can get to 
make it survive. One old man is selected to be a spiritual ad- 
viser, to meditate for the whole village and to direct the dances 
and the prayers. He is the cacigue. He and his immediate family 
are usually supported by communal contribution, that his time 
may be free for spiritual duties. He blesses, instructs, counsels 
and warns his people, and consecrates the seed. Generally he sits 
with a far-off expression, as if he were seeing the hidden things. 

At an Indian dance not long ago, I saw an old cacigue huddled 
in the sunshine against an adobe wall. He was seated upon a 
blanket, with his arms entwining his thin legs; the drawn-up 
knees showed like knots through his white cotton trousers. Wisps 
of gray hair hung in strings over his slight shoulders, which were 
draped with a loose cerise satin shirt with its tails outside around 
his hips, belted in with silver conchas on a thong. His watery 
gray eyes were staring unseeingly. Since the ledge upon which 
he sat was narrow I was forced to pass in front of him. Perhaps 
he will not even notice, I thought, consoling myself for my rude- 
ness. His thoughts must be deep in the mystic meaning of the 
pageant. So crowding my skirts aside, I went tiptoeing by. As 
my shadow touched him, he looked up swiftly and exclaimed, 
“Gimme cigarro!” 

The Katchinas whom I had not been allowed to see in the 
kiva are some of the masked figures representing the many 
mythological characters. There are a great number of picture 
dances explaining how the world began, how it evolved up to 
the present, and why everything is as it is. In these dramatiza- 
tions the Katchinas play the important réles. As in the Persephone 
myth, they are underground part of the year, taking leave of this 
world when the sun rises over a particular spot on the horizon, 
sighted by means of two notched sticks, and returning at another 
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time when the rising sun is sighted in a different position. Each 
group of figures performs its pageant at the time at which these 
particular characters, in the beginning of things, made their con- 
tribution to pueblo life. The Green Faces come at the time of 
hunting, to bless the chase. 

In February a Katchina, an old man with a symbolic costume 
and a mask over his head, representing the Katchina who first 
made seeds sprout, goes from house to house performing the 
trick of making corn and beans sprout from seeds in a basket. Not 
long ago the old man who represents this Katchina had a quarrel 
with Tahwi, another old man of the village, over a burro. So 
when the old man was impersonating the sacred Katchina, he 
refused to go into Tahwi’s house and make seeds sprout to bless 
Tahwi’s crops. Greatly disturbed, Tahwi went to the govern- 
ment Indian agent and reported his trouble, begging that the 
Katchina be forced to practice the ritual in his house, for other- 
wise he would have no harvests that year. The agent interceded, 
but the old man Katchina would not be persuaded. Then the 
agent told Tahwi, “Go ahead and plant your seed! That trickery 
doesn’t mean anything anyway. Plant your seed and take care of 
your crop and it will grow as well as anyone else’s!” But Tahwi 
refused to plant. His seeds had not been properly blessed by the 
great germinator of seeds, they would not sprout, and he could 
not afford to lose them by planting. That year Tahwi’s family 
suffered, and the Katchina, feeling that he had been revenged, 
came back the following year to Tahwi’s house, blessed his seeds, 
and all went well. 

About the same time come the Katchina Seed-Bringers. One 
day I was visiting the pueblo of Zufi. Beneath a cloudless winter 
sky, Capri blue in the intense sunlight, the bronze adobe houses 
climbed the hillsides, following in natural contour the steeps and 
slopes. Suddenly, from somewhere hidden in their midst, deep 
voices sounded in accentuated syncopation. Stepping upon a low 
wall which seemed to border a terrace, I hastened toward the 
sound; but in ten feet, I found myself looking down a house 
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wall into a court. Without knowing it I had been tramping across 
a roof. Awkwardly I descended a wide-runged ladder leaning 
against the wall, crossed the court and again stepped upon a low 
parapet, eager not to miss a single formation of the dance, the 
music of which was growing louder. This, too, was a roof; but 
the other edge overlooked the plaza in which the dance was 
taking place. 

It was the pageant of the Seed-Bringers. Standing in a long 
line, they stamped their moccasined feet with a thudding sound 
upon the hard-packed ground and shook dried turquoise-blue 
gourd rattles, making a sound like the pattering of raindrops upon 
housetops, to the rhythm of the deep chant. Some had their 
bodies and buckskin masks painted in the colors of the four direc- 
tions from which the Katchinas are supposed to come,—red, blue, 
yellow and vari-color. Others wore white robes with borders of 
ceremonial designs and conventionalized birds of yarn embroid- 
ery, rich in vivid colors. Each cylindrical mask, just large enough 
to slip over the head, had its tuft and ruff of juniper twigs and 
its tiny, straight cylindrical snout, and each was decorated with 
symbolic black lines. The high-topped moccasins had a recent 
wash of powdered turquoise-colored ore; they looked like grown- 
up baby boots. The Katchinas dressed in white were the chorus. 
They sang, stamped one foot, twirled slowly about, keeping in 
line, while the Seed-Bringers, each with a buckskin bag of all 
kinds of seeds, went about from house to house, staying in each 
five to ten minutes, and leaving behind some of their seeds to 
bless the seeds stored there. When the song and its formation 
had been completed at one place, the group dispersed and went 
to repeat the dance in a new place. As they broke up, the chorus, 
who carried larger bags, drew from them apples, ears of boiled or 
roasted dried corn, bread and other foods, which they threw the 
onlookers up on the housetops. 

During these interludes the Mud-Heads came out to sing, and 
to gather food, which they piled upon a blanket spread on the 
ground. This food was to give to the Katchinas at the close of 
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the day to sustain them upon their return journey to the Katchina 
world. Mud-Heads, called Ko-yem-shes or Ko-mo-yah-shes, 
represent, according to legend, the first people born after the 
great flood, who led those born later in their migration to their 
ultimate homes. In important ceremonies, they are the clowns 
or merry-makers, alternating with the Koshares. Supposed to 
have no sense at all, the Mud-Heads speak a silly jargon, and it 
is they who have great magic and perform legerdemain to prove 
it. 

To perform their tricks they went into special houses, and in 
one of these, darkened except for a low fire, an amusing incident 
occurred. The Mud-Head had prepared in advance a spider-web 
of sinews over a hole in the floor, whence by the magic of his 
dancing he was to make Spider-Old-Woman, a famed deus ex 
machina of the folklore, come out and circle the web. Standing 
in the opposite corner, to deny any trickery in the act, Mud-Head 
began to dance and to call the spider. But in his dancing he made 
the mistake of twirling about. There are five knobs on his mask 
to represent the four cardinal points and the zenith, and also, it 
is said, to show with what frequency the stupid fellow tumbled 
upon his head while growing up. As he turned, one of these 
knobs entangled the string with which he was manipulating the 
insect. Instead of behaving as expected, the spider jumped and 
jerked all over the room, to the merriment of the spectators. 
The performer’s companion quickly dimmed the firelight by 
stretching a blanket before the fire and in the darkness straight- 
ened out the string. All the while, the Mud-Head performer 
stood jabbering, and an interpreter told the audience that he was 
accusing a witch of being present, and casting a spell upon the 
spider. Then, when his companion Mud-Head had rearranged 
the stage set, the performer chanted an incantation to dispel the 
witchcraft, and when the trick was repeated it worked. 

Gift-throwing is a part of many pageants, especially those of 
thanksgiving, which the Indians usually call “happiness dances”. 
At one of these happiness dances at Santo Domingo pueblo, where 
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I was an unwanted visitor except among my small group of 
friends, I received a severe bruise upon the cheek from a twirling 
can of sardines, whether intentionally aimed or not, I could not 
be sure. This was a dance of only women actors, save for men 
drum-beaters and a few helping with the singing. Two rows of 
women facing each other formed the chorus, dancing as they 
sang and waving evergreen twigs. They wore only the black 
woven mantas, caught over one shoulder with the other left bare, 
and were barefooted. But the chief character, the woman who 
danced in the center, was magnificent in a white woven kilt and 
jacket, both elaborately bordered with embroidered designs. Her 
costume was completed by fur-topped moccasins and a tuft of 
bobbing feathers. Between the figures of the dance, women came 
from houses on every side, bearing upon their heads great flat 
baskets piled high with gifts, trotting along like loaded Chinese 
coolies. The trading post had been visited, for many baskets 
glittered with bright tin cooking utensils or tipped with heavy 
canned goods. On others were home-made white shirts stripped 
with old-fashioned manufactured embroidery insertions and lined 
with solid red, while under their arms some of the women car- 
ried live chickens and rabbits, and dead field mice, the latter a 
much desired delicacy when roasted. The greatest merriment was 
over the chase after these live objects, for they, with all the 
other gifts, were thrown to the dancers, who in turn hurled them 
back among the onlookers, together with presents from bags 
which they themselves had brought to the dance. The scuffle to 
catch these gifts of thanksgiving was good-natured. Not once 
was there a dispute over any, though each seemed to fall into a 
dozen upstretched brown hands. 

Finally in late July, when the Katchinas have done their duty 
by bringing a harvest, they take their departure in a pageant 
known in Hopiland as the Niman Katchina or Home Dance of 
the Katchinas. Early in the morning the Hopi children, the little 
boys entirely naked and the little girls in a single garment, their 
black eyes shining and wide with excitement, come with their 
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elders to the edge of the mesa upon which they live. From there 
they look toward the south to see the Katchinas coming in the 
far distance, bearing the gifts of the harvest. They bring in arm- 
fuls roasted ears of green corn, left on the stalk and in the 
husk; melons, baskets of peaches, all of the things they have 
caused to grow, and also effigies of the Katchinas of mythology, 
each carved from a piece of dried root of cottonwood and painted 
with vegetable dyes in accurate symbolism, some tied to cat-tails, 
which are perhaps phallic symbols. After the dance is over these 
Katchina dolls are given to the little girls to be hung up on the 
walls of their homes and studied, so that the Katchinas may not 
be forgotten while they are away and so that the children may 
learn their religious history through daily contact with its charac- 
ters. When the Niman Katchinas began climbing the steep ascent 
to the village, I found myself growing as excited as the children. 
These were not Indians approaching; they were something magi- 
cal and mystical, of dual personality, as their masks divided down 
the center by a black line proclaimed them. One side of the 
mask was turquoise blue, the color of the Winter People, and 
the other side was the yellow of squash, for the Summer People. 
In front stuck out the strange little cylindrical snouts that always 
make one smile, and on top each bore a flat board, a tadlita, ter- 
raced up to represent the massed houses of the pueblo; while 
eagle breast feathers blew softly from each sadlita corner, the 
symbol of the “breath of life”. 

After toiling up, they placed their gifts in a pile in the center 
of the dance floor, and the dance began. The Katchinas stood 
in the shape of a new moon, stamping, singing in deep bass tones, 
and shaking their gourd rattles; a group of women knelt before 
them rubbing notched sticks together above scooped-out squashes, 
making a sound like the croaking of frogs, which are sacred be- 
cause they are animals of the water. The hair of these women 
was arranged in squash blossom whorls above each ear, the sign 
of virginity; I was told that they were the brides of the year, 
appearing with that arrangement of hair for the last time. I 
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was also told that sometimes the musicians are men dressed in the 
same costumes as the women, and that they represent the her- 
maphrodites of mythology. 

As the Katchinas at last started homeward toward the world in 
the south, and were winding down the steep path, the old cacigue 
stood at the head of it and called out to them his blessing, and 
thanked them for having brought his people rain and harvest. 

Walking back through the village, I saw within an open door- 
way an Indian mother hanging one of the Katchina dolls upon 
the wall, while her little daughter, the recipient of the gift, stood 
watching. Upon being invited to come inside, I entered the room. 
It was cheerful and homelike, even in its crude simplicity. On 
cloths spread upon the floor lay piles of peaches, some of them 
already halved and pitted for drying. In the tiny clay fireplace, 
over a wood fire, food was cooking in a brown earthen pot. 
Blankets and ceremonial kilts were hung from a pole suspended 
against one wall; in front of another were the grinding stones, 
with baskets of shelled corn and meal and a small broom made 
of grasses tied together with a cloth string, with which to sweep 
the stones; while on the fourth side of the room ears of dried 
corn lay neatly piled. This was the extra supply of seeds kept 
on hand in case drouth should destroy the first planting. 

I offered to buy the doll the mother was hanging up, for it 
was one that I had noticed and wanted during the dance. Smil- 
ingly the mother took it down again and held it toward me, 
stating her price. But as I took it, the small girl wailed her 
grief. Although the mother insisted that I take it, the child, so 
far as I know, still has her Katchina. As I went away, the little 
girl stood looking after me, hugging it to herself. 

Many of the ceremonials are connected with the food supply 
and the need for rain. Corn dances are numerous, since corn is 
the basic crop, and these dances are the chief concern of the 
Winter and Summer People, the two groups into which the in- 
habitants of every pueblo are divided. The Winter People are 
sometimes called the Turquoise People, and the Summer People 
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the Squash People. It is the duty of the Winter People, by song, 
dance and ritual, to stop the sun on its southward journey in 
December, and bring it back for the growing season, and to plant 
and germinate the seeds; then, in a type of combined dance, the 
Winter People turn their labors over to the Summer People, who 
must propitiate the Rain Makers so that-they will send rain— 
the “walking rain” that one can see slanting down in gray sheets, 
as the clouds move across the vast desert stretches, following too 
frequently only the tiny water courses; the softly pattering 
“female rain”; and the direct, heavy falling showers of “male 
rain”. The Rain Makers cause the plants to grow to fruitage. 
My second visit to a kiva took place one February, when I 
went to witness the greeting of the Summer People by the Winter 
People, the ceremony of the transference of duties. We arrived 
at the pueblo after dark and waited in the two-room home of 
our friend of the Winter People, which was lighted only by fires 
in the mud fireplaces in the corners of each room and by a single 
low-burning lamp. Guided always by a consciousness of eternity, 
and with no time sense, Indians have their dances, except those 
staged particularly at sunrise or sunset, at any hour of day or 
night. For several hours we waited. It was a pleasant wait, 
however, for the dim light against bare whitewashed walls gave 
us a feeling of tranquillity as we watched the grandmother kneel- 
ing upon the floor helping the young woman of the house, who 
was to take part in the dance, in the struggle to wrap her legs in 
yards of buckskin puttees. The profound calm was broken now 
and again as some one of the household went out hurriedly with 
a bunch of parrot feathers, or some other bit of costuming, or 
came in softly whispering, filling the air with a vague feeling of 
suppressed excitement. At length the dance was called, and going 
out into the moonlight, we saw figures hastening toward the kivas 
from every house, climbing the steps to the top of the kiva and 
descending the ladder through the hole in the roof. The circular 
winter kiva, about twenty feet in diameter, was filled. In the 
center, in front of the fire at the foot of the ladder, sat the old 
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cacique, his striped blanket pulled tightly around his waist and 
thighs, a flat basket of dry corn husks and a bowl of native 
tobacco, or punche, before him. He was busy rolling cigarettes 
for the older men to smoke during the night. No one is per- 
mitted to smoke who has not reached the years of wisdom. Now 
and then during the ceremony the smokers slipped up quietly 
beside the cacigue, where a small space was left vacant, squatted 
upon their haunches, lighted a cigarette from the fire, and when 
they had finished smoking, glided back to their places. All around 
the cacigue, men and women were seated in a circle upon sheep- 
skins or blankets spread upon the clay floor; small children leaned 
over them, or stumbled about over their knees, nibbling on 
pifidn nuts, bread, ears of boiled corn and store-bought cookies, 
grinning and punching at each other, but never making a sound. 
Tiny babies slept on blankets in cramped places between the 
groups, their mothers often shoving passing knees with their 
elbows to keep the infants from being stepped upon. When one 
awoke, its cries were immediately smothered by the nipple of its 
mother’s breast. Standing in the narrow space left around the 
wall were the dancers. A second cacigue (the other, who was 
making cigarettes, was too old), the war captain, who was in 
charge of the ceremony, and a third man all stood in a line facing 
the dancers. Each in turn made a speech. 

“You know what they say?” whispered my friend. 

“No,” I breathed. 

“They tells them it good to work, to tell truth, to live honest 
and all like that, they tells them.” 

With heads bowed in reverence the dancers listened, the men 
occasionally lifting the back of the right hand to the mouth and 
mumbling the equivalent of Amen. The men wore brilliant 
velvet jackets or bright colored cotton shirts, the tails hanging 
around the outside and belted with silver Navajo belts; and 
colored cotton trousers made like those of a Chinese coolie. Many 
necklaces adorned their chests and upon each head was a colored 
silk bandeau and a crest of four eagle plumes with a bunch of 
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parrot feathers in tle center. The women wore the traditional 
dark blue mantas, with red sashes, over bright-colored silk under- 
dresses which provided sleeves. Their heavy blue-black hair 
hung loose, topped by a single white eagle feather. The admoni- 
tions over, the men dancers fastened bands of sleigh bells to their 
wrists and ankles and then, chanting magnificently, they filed 
up the ladder and out of the kiva, followed by the women per- 
formers, leaving just the audience, who scarcely moved during 
the twenty-minute wait while their representatives danced in the 
kiva of the Summer People, across the village. The dancers 
then returned, finding places to sit wherever they could, and in 
a few moments the performers from the Summer People came 
in and danced for them. 

The Summer Women stood in front of the men as they lined 
up around the circular wall, which by instant echo harmonized 
the intoned chanting of deep male voices with the heavy rever- 
beration of drum beats and the pattering-rain sound of gourd 
rattles, as the dancers moved slowly with short steps to the left 
and back again, like cornstalks swaying in the wind. The women 
kept their upper arms close against their sides and their empty 
hands held up in the usual bent-elbow position, but the men 
gestured with their hands in conformity to the meaning of the 
words of the songs. 

“You know what they sing?” asked my Indian companion. I 
shook my head. 

“They sings we wants the rains to come. We wants the corn 
to grow in the fields and we wants it to stand up tall and be 
happy.” 

A delightful feature of the performance was the play of 
shadows upon whitened walls, where each dancer and each feather 
had its nodding counterpart, made ghostly by the flickering fire- 
light and by the sputtering flame of a kerosene lamp upon an 
upright pole. 

Each dance was given four times, the perfect number among 
these Indians. When we turned homeward, shortly before 
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daybreak, we realized for the first time that we were sleepy. 

Since both of these groups, the Winter People and the Sum- 
mer People, are responsible for the food crops, they celebrate 
together the breaking of drouths, prayers of thanksgiving that 
the long-awaited rains have arrived, and the final thanksgiving 
or “happiness dances” for the harvest. 

Among these dances are the green corn ceremonies, which are 
performed during the growing season. The most spectacular of 
these is perhaps the corn dance of Santo Domingo, on August 4 
of each year, in which more than six hundred Indians take part. 
The Indians have selected this date because it is the day of their 
patron saint, Saint Dominick. After building adobe missions in 
the pueblos, the early Spanish friars gave to each village a patron 
saint, and the saint’s day was set aside for a special celebration 
of the mass. Out of deference the Indians then placed upon that 
day the most important of their native ceremonies which hap- 
pened to fall in that season. Early in the morning on this day, 
now generally spoken of as “the fiesta”, a visiting priest cele- 
brates mass in the mission, at which time all of the marriages 
for the year are solemnized en masse; then, following the firing 
of guns at the church door and ringing of the church bells, the 
priest with due ceremony conducts beneath an elaborate canopy 
the image of the saint from the altar to a shrine of blankets and 
cottonwood boughs which the Indians have built in the plaza. 
There it is placed on a simple altar with the images of other 
saints and a few burning candles. The priest then retires. 

The cadences of the litany have scarcely died away when the 
whole earth seems to tremble with the booming of deep-toned 
drum beats reverberating from the kiva, and there come pouring 
out of the hole in the roof, like ants from a disturbed anthill, a 
group of Koshares. After conferring together at the foot of the 
kiva steps, they go chanting to the four world-corners of the 
village, and then return to the kiva to bring forth the dancers. 

These Koshares, in some pueblos called Chifonetes, are the 
clowns or “delight-makers”. They are most revered, since they 
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represent the spirits of departed ancestors. Their bodies, clad 
with only black loin cloths, are always painted black and white, 
the colors representing day and night, male and female, and so 
forth, and their ornaments are all things that have completed 
the cycle of life: strings of dried apples, corn kernels or shells 
for necklaces; corn husks in the hair; turtle shells on their skins 
and deer hoofs rattling at their waists. While behaving as buf- 
foons, they teach that we go from this earth to a happier life in 
the “Land of the Summer” or “Land of the Underworld”. 
Though their antics are chiefly horseplay, sometimes entering 
the realm of coarseness, they show a sense of humor which is an 
unanswerable challenge to those who think that Indians are 
devoid of emotion. The audience laughs at these tricks uproar- 
iously, but the clowns never smile. The leader of the Koshares 
is usually fat, and performs his tricks with great perfection and 
nonchalance. At Taos on the Day of San Geronimo, September 
30, the clowns try to climb a slippery twenty-foot pole. After 
the others have made many efforts, tumbling about with all sorts 
of antics, the leader, with a shrug of his shoulders, walks up and 
scales it to the top. There are hanging the carcass of a sheep and 
gunny sacks of edibles which he lets down to the others on a 
rope. This summer in Hopiland, the clowns were making great 
ado among themselves as to how they could climb down from 
the roof to the dance plaza without any ladder. The leader gave 
them a rope; some held it while others attempted to go down, 
tumbling into windows and down to the ground as amusingly as 
any circus clowns. When the others had all awkwardly gotten 
down, the leader calmly tied the rope to a protruding beam in 
the house wall and descended hand under hand with dignity. 
Much of the fun making consists in teasing of a personal 
nature, like that in an amateur minstrel show, and the perform- 
ance is interspersed with mimicry. Sometimes the humor is spite- 
ful. There was an Indian employed by the government as Indian 
policeman of the village who had used his privileges in such a 
manner as to incur the hatred of practically all of the villagers. 
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So on the occasion of a dance, the leading Koshare pushed an 
equestrian in the audience off his horse, mounted it himself, and 
made the horse prance about and bump into the wall of the 
policeman’s house. The soft mud wall gave way, and left a big 
gap. It was all in the drama, and the policeman could do nothing 
but mend his house; but the deed delighted the villagers. 

The antics of the Koshares are not always mere buffoonery; 
they are at times of a surprisingly intellectual satirical cast. The 
Koshares sometimes run into a house and come out wearing hats 
or carrying properties such as a manufactured handbag, to rep- 
resent the pale-face visitors, and then proceed to imitate them, 
with switching walk, head thrown back, and toes turned out 
“pigeon-winged”. Another farce is to rush into a house without 
a “by your leave”, nose into every crack and corner, open closed 
doors, and then grab personal effects and exclaim, “How much? 
How much you take for this?” 

Not long ago the Koshares came from the property house with 
spades and shovels, with which they vigorously dug a hole at one 
side of the plaza. Then, with many exclamations, they lifted out 
a broken Indian pot, which they examined with conflicting com- 
ments and much controversy. They were mimicking the archzol- 
ogists, whose rejoicing over unearthing an ancient piece of pottery 
and discussion of it seem absurd to the Indians. 

Even things sacred are sometimes satirized to give amusement. 
At another kind of dance, where the Koshares were gathering 
money, food and provisions for the departing Katchinas, there 
were present many Spanish-American onlookers. Noting this, 
the Koshares set up a church altar, with long canes for candles, 
and mimicked Spaniards attending mass. But it was done with 
such childlike simplicity, and the chanting and kneeling were so 
sympathetic, that the Spanish-Americans were not offended, but 
on the contrary laughed heartily. 

Religious instruction, satire, and the collection of food for the 
Katchinas are not the only duties of the Koshares. They keep a 
close watch upon the dancers, acting as leaders in new formations, 
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and correct steps and inspect costumes to see that all is right. If 
there are mis-steps, errors in symbolism, or costumes awry, there 
will be an opening through which evil or witches may enter, to 
counteract the good influence of the dance. 

When the Koshares have sung to the four world corners, they 
go back to the kiva to bring out the dancers. These appear one 
by one on top of the kiva, silhouetted against the skyline. As 
they emerge they stand between the elongated ladder poles, the 
long pole representing the male element of the universe and the 
other, shorter and often thicker, the female; both point skyward 
to the Rain Bringers, inviting them to come down and participate 
in the rites. 

When the dancers reach the plaza, they form two long facing 
lines, men and women alternating, before the shrine of the saint. 
The men dance vigorously as they rattle their decorated gourds 
with a delightful play of muscles beneath the skin, lift their feet 
high and stamp heavily, but the women dance with one bare 
foot overlapping the other, as if dancing on their own feet in- 
stead of on the ground, and make a serpentine trail in the soft 
dust. When the first formation of the dance is ended, the two 
columns form as one and file up to the altar, where they curtsey 
and cross themselves. As they go, relatives run up and hand them 
loaves of bread, melons, and other food to place at the foot of 
the image of Saint Dominick in payment for a blessing. 

The chorus of eighty to a hundred male voices directs the 
dancers through the maze of rhythms and figures, as it chants 
a summons to the winds and rain to come from the four cardinal 
points, and calls upon the departed ancestors for help. The 
accents in the drum beats come with such irregularity that one 
wonders how the dancers can stamp and pause in unison. 

Time and time again it has happened that, as if in immediate 
answer to the prayers, clouds have gathered from all directions, 
bringing a sudden, hard fall of rain, streaking the paint upon the 
dancers’ turquoise-colored bodies or the brown squash-colored 
forms, wetting the tufts of gay parrot feathers upon the men’s 
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heads and making their kilts, their long, wavy black hair, their 
sashes and fox skins, and the women’s dresses hang limp and 
heavy. But they only dance with all the greater earnestness and 
vigor, for the hidden forces have answered their prayers with 
life-giving water. 

The gusty winds that blow up the clouds snatch off several 
of the heavy board sadlitas that adorn the women’s heads, bear- 
ing them clattering away trailing strands of coarse black hair. 
There is no pause. The women dance on, while Koshares chase 
the spinning boards, bring them back and replace them. This job 
completed, the Koshares dash off to wallow in the mud-hole in 
the center of the plaza, worn by the tread of generations of 
moccasined feet and plastered by mud washed for centuries from 
house walls. With gusto and calls of delight they submerge 
themselves, splashing the black and white of their make-up with 
streaks of tan mud. The spectators have grouped themselves 
along the housetops or within portals. They only bend their 
heads against the impact of the rain, clinging closer and closer 
together. 

Before the public performance of the dance there is usually a 
secret ceremony before an altar. The design for this ceremony 
is supposed to have been handed down through the ages since 
man first came up out of the bowels of the earth. It is fruitless 
to dance for life until one has through meditation sought the 
earth’s rhythms to be imitated. My third trip into a kiva occurred 
when I was smuggled in to see such an altar. Its central figure 
was a large realistic representation of a human heart made of 
buckskin stained purple-red, with sections of the aorta and veins 
showing as in nature. Flanking it were two cones nearly two feet 
in height, one of lustrous quartz and the other of turquoise 
matrix, both smooth and glossy with much handling. They were 
no doubt phallic symbols. Other emblems of less importance, but 
of vivid coloring, stood behind and before panels of embroidered 
sashes. In front were decorated pottery bowls containing pure 
spring water or medicinal water and sacred corn-meal mixed with 
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pollen. Beside the bowls was a frog carved from green serpen- 
tine. Representations of frogs and turtles are usually present at 
the rite for bringing rain, perhaps because they are amphibious 
and know the secrets of water. 

By far the most important dances are those in December to 
make the sun come back. Since the time of these dances coincides 
with the ceremonies for the Christ Child, the Pueblo Indians 
combine the two. Like children’s, their imaginations make things 
very real to them. While we were watching the Christmas Eve 
dancing at Taos last year, one of the Indians said to me, “This 
night it celebrate birthday of one lilly baby when he born, so we 
make it dance for lilly boys, too. Mens they dances to teach 
those lilly boys.” Around great bonfires beside the mountain 
stream which divided the two large communal houses of the 
pueblo, and which reflected the flames in a myriad broken glitters, 
men and boys wearing gay feathered head-dresses and gee-strings, 
their faces, bodies, arms and legs decorated with paint, danced the 
hoop dance and the war dance. Their gliding forms glowed one 
moment in the firelight, were lost the next in shadow. 

At midnight the old men went into the church to bring the 
image of the Christ Child out to conduct it all around the pueblo 
and along the course between the bonfires. For two hours we 
waited for the procession to come from the mission. Finally it 
came, but bearing the image of Mary instead of that of the 
Christ Child. The next day I asked why this had happened. 
“It very cold last night,” I was told. “Those old mens they talk 
long time "bout it so cold and how maybe so that lilly Christ 
Baby He get sick in that cold outside. After long time they 
decides maybe so they better take that lilly Boy’s Mother so that 
Boy He not get sick with cold. And that how it happen.” 

In several other pueblos a dance is staged after midnight on 
Christmas Eve within the candle-lighted, benchless mission, 
immediately after the celebration of mass. If, because of snow- 
bound roads, too many duties, or illness, the visiting priest fails 
to arrive, the Indians conduct a service for themselves by repeat- 
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ing as much of the litany as they can remember. Then the dancers 
come in, accompanied by a chorus and drum beats. 

By far the most dramatic of these dances is the one at San 
Felipe pueblo. Before the ceremony there we waited in Joe’s 
house, by his cheerful fire, until the church bells should ring, for 
one never goes to the church until the last moment. The church 
is never heated and is bitterly cold—colder even than out-of- 
doors. For two hours the Indians awaited the priest, who did 
not come; then the old men summoned us for the litany. Hurry- 
ing in ahead of the congregation, we went to the altar to see the 
créche, which was elaborately decorated with tinsel and red bells. 
The very ancient bent-legged image of the Christ Child was 
sitting in His cradle, in a position to see everything. Several 
candles burned about Him. When the short service was over, 
the Indians, silently except for the soft slither of moccasins upon 
the clay floor, stepped back along the walls of the high-vaulted 
nave, empty of benches. Three candles in sconces along each wall 
were the only lights except for those at the altar. The audience 
stood like three rows of blanketed statues, each tightly swathed 
save for a slit through which shone black eyes—row on row of 
eyes in strips of bronze, broken only by the occasional appearance 
of two heads, the front one heavily fringed with bangs and side 
locks and the smaller one behind, black crowned, lolling in sleep, 
the tiny form spraddle-legged and clearly outlined under the 
tight blanket. 

From outside came the‘sound of drum beats. Looking through 
the open doorway, we saw the waning moon peeping big and 
lopsided above the horizon. In a moment came dancing into the 
moonlit church yard, deer, antelope, mountain sheep and buf- 
falo. With sticks for forelegs and appropriate horns or antlers 
upon their heads these actors came with prancing steps into the 
center of the nave, followed by a chorus of men and four big 
drums. The deep voices and deep-toned drum beats echoed and 
re-echoed among the age-stained carved beams and corbels above. 
The animals danced back and forth until the song was ended. 
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Then they trotted single file up the steps of the altar to bow 
before the Christ Child. The antlers of the deer made a caressing 
stroke against the lace-trimmed garments of the Christ. Keeping 
step, they danced away in the moonlight. 


These dances, the dances for life, are only a small part of the 
great body of Pueblo ceremony, embracing the small observances 
attendant upon each meal and each household occupation; family 
rites such as the naming of a baby; the dedication of a new home, 
like the elaborate Shalako dance at Zufi; rites connected with 
agricultural activities; and the great communal rejoicings over 
rains and harvests and other triumphs. 

Before or during every sacred ceremony, the Indians meditate; 
sometimes soft, rumbling drum beats further meditation, create 
the rhythms needed to attune the worshippers to the infinite. 
Hearing such drum beats one cold winter night in a pueblo which 
was lighted only by the moon and by small streaks slanting out 
from a few tiny uncurtained windows, and by occasional splashes 
of light from fires as doors were quickly opened and shut again 
by soft-treading, blanketed figures, I followed the sound of the 
drum and by accident happened to see one of the silent secret 
meetings of the men. With hair falling loose over their naked 
bodies, and heads bowed to shut out everything from their vision, 
and with the room bare, except for colorful dance paraphernalia 
hanging against one whitewashed wall, lighted only by the fire- 
light, these men sat before an altar decorated with embroidered 
panels, turquoise, earthen pots and vari-tinted corn, dreaming in 
silence save for the soft rumble of the drum. 











DRIVING A TRAIL HERD 


By J. Everrs Haver 
[sei successful venture of taking a cow outfit up the 


trail in the old days involved much more than the 
mere following of cattle from range to market. The 

proper management of a herd was an exacting art. Rare knowl- 
edge of animal psychology, quick and keen anticipation of what 
might happen under varying conditions of weather and topo- 
graphy, proper evaluation of horses and men, and even individual 
acquaintance with the cattle being handled were requirements of 
an efficient trail boss. Furthermore, the job demanded the utmost 
patience with cattle and horses, physical endurance, mental alert- 
ness, caution, and courage—always courage. A good trail boss 
was a thorough outdoor man for whom the vagaries of the sea- 
sons held few secrets and no fears. He knew the necessity for 
discipline, the value of a good cook to keep up high morale, the 
merit of good bed grounds, the best grasses, good water, and the 
time of day to throw his herd upon it. He was a naturalist as 
well as a commander. He was a ruthless driver of himself. 

He received his herd on the range in Texas, where it was road- 
branded, counted, and pointed towards its destination, a thousand 
or two thousand miles away. In spite of drouth, flood, storm, 
Indian, outlaw, and the uncertainty of grass and water, it was his 
sacred obligation to turn it over intact, and in as good—if not bet- 
ter—condition at the point of delivery. It was not a job for the 
timorous, and be it said to his general credit that he “bellied up 
to the lick-log” like a man. 

Years ago at the general roundup in northern New Mexico, 
a shorthorn from the States asked Uncle Bill Follis, wagon 
boss for the old 101, how long it took a man to learn the cow 
business. 

“Well, son,” came the measured words, “I’ve been at it sixty 
years, and I learn something new every day. You never get any 
diplomas in this business.”” A good boss was not only a combina- 
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tion of intelligence, action, stamina and courage, but a product of 
long and close communion with cows. 

From the vigorous breed that settled the West, living a 
rigorous life that tested their mettle, came many good trail bosses. 
Their names, for the most part, are now obscured by the dust of 
time. Of them all, perhaps the late Colonel Charles Goodnight 
alone has essayed complete expression of the technique that made 
them successful.’ He has given a vivid account of life on the 
trail. 

“T shall confine myself principally,” he said in telling of his 
experiences, “to the methods employed when the great cattle 
trails from Texas to the North first opened; when it was neces- 
sary in many instances to lay a new trail, which, as years passed, 
became a highway for the movement of thousands of cattle to 
market. I shall speak of a time after the Civil War when the 
Indians were hostile, when routes were little known, and when 
a man had to have his wits about him if he succeeded in reaching 
the end of his journey alive. The circumstances called for men 
as managers of the trail herds who possessed the qualities of suc- 
cessful military commanders, and who had the ability to act 
promptly and efficiently in sudden emergencies. 

“The first thing I did when getting ready for a drive was to 
round up fifty or sixty good horses. Then the mess wagon was 
made ready with the provisions it would take to make the drive. 
For instance, when the Goodnight Trail was laid off I had to 
prepare for a six-hundred-mile stretch between settlements. 
Meantime, of course, I had informed my neighbor stockmen that 
I was to drive to a northern market and would receive any cattle 
they wanted to have go with the herd. The ordinary trail herd 





*Colonel Charles Goodnight, frontier scout, cowman and rancher, was among the West's 
most distinguished figures. There is a biographical sketch of him in the article “Scouting 
with Goodnight”, by J. Evetts Haley, Southwest Review, Spring, 1932. 

The present article is reconstructed in large measure from the author’s notes of many 
interviews with Colonel Goodnight, from a remarkable brief document Goodnight dictated 
entitled “Managing a Trail Herd”, and from his account of trailing found in Prose and 
Poetry of the Cattle Industry. The author has also drawn from a number of feature articles 
written about him, notably those by J. Frank Dobie. In a few cases the quotations are com- 
posites of several observations Goodnight made upon the subject. 
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in the years following the Civil War numbered about three 
thousand head. It became customary for the foreman to ar- 
range for the concentration of the herd by the different sellers 
at some appointed place, where the cattle were driven through a 
chute and branded with a trail or road brand. I was never over 
three days in putting a herd together. 

“Owing to the danger from Indians and stampedes, I always 
got away from the settlements as soon as possible. Cattle that 
were scattered were much easier traced on the trail than in the 
settlements, partly owing to the fact that at first mine were about 
the only ones out on the trail. Also the danger of meeting In- 
dians was less. 

“In my drive of 1866, as well as in others later, I had to lay 
out my own trail. I laid my course by the aid of maps and from 
my experience in exploring the frontier when I was a ranger 
during the war. The way led through a trackless wilderness 
where fierce nomadic tribes of Indians prowled at will. 

“Our outfits consisted of sixteen to eighteen men; a mess 
wagon drawn by four mules, which were driven by the cook; 
and a horse wrangler who had charge of the horse herd. We 
aimed to have as many experienced men as possible with our 
outfit. After a few years there developed on the trail a class of 
men that could be depended upon under any circumstances. 

“The men were thoroughly drilled regarding their places and 
duties. I always selected two of my most skillful men to be the 
‘pointers’, who were to handle the front of the herd and keep 
it on the course given out by the foreman. These pointers were 
never changed from their positions at the head of the herd. I 
always selected three steady men for the rear. These men were 
called ‘drag hands,’ because they were supposed to look out for 
the weaker cattle—the drags. Since the speed of the herd was 
determined by the drags, the stronger cattle were kept forward 
and out of the way, so that the weaker would not be impeded. 
This was what we called ‘keeping up the corners’. It was neces- 
sary to see that the rear of the herd was no wider than the ‘swing’, 
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the central part of the herd between the leaders and the drags. 
Otherwise great loss would be occasioned from overheating, for 
the heat of so many moving cattle was terrific. If the pointers 
found the swing was getting too long, they simply checked up 
until the herd was the correct length—one-half mile. 

“The rest of the men were divided along the sides—the swing 
—in proportion to the length of the herd. Except for the corner 
men they were changed each morning, as the nearer a man worked 
toward the point the lighter the work. Hence a system of rota- 
tion divided the labor of men and horses. Besides, three hun- 
dred miles of the Pecos was terrific with alkali dust, and the men 
not only shifted their positions daily but reversed their sides of 
the herd. If you were first behind the pointer on the right to- 
day, you would be second on the left tomorrow, third on the 
right the next day, and so on until you dropped back to the drag 
man on the corner, and began working your way back toward the 
lead of the herd again. This was kept up during the whole drive. 
Each man knew his place and took it each morning. 

“Trail hands were well disciplined and were governed entirely 
by signals. They were too far from the leader to receive orders 
any other way. To accomplish the handling of the herd in the 
least time and at the least expense of horseflesh a system of sig- 
nals early came into use. At times when the cattle were scattered 
and grazing, the distance around was great. The manager taught 
his men at the outset the signals that would be used during the 
trip. These signals mostly were derived from the Plains Indians, 
and were well adapted to the purpose. They were all made from 
horseback, and movement of the hat was the principal feature. 

“First was the signal to break camp and to move upon the trail. 
This was simply a motion with the hat in the direction of the 
route to be followed and was repeated by the pointers and passed 
along to the rear. The herd was then set in motion, although not 
a word had been spoken, and soon the line of cattle was stretched 
out its proper length. About eleven o’clock the signal was passed 
along the line to graze the cattle. With his hat the leader indi- 
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cated on which side of the trail he desired the cattle to graze; if 
to the right, the men who had been riding on that side slowly 
made their way through the herd to the left-hand side, the cattle 
were turned upon the grazing ground, and the men who had 
changed their positions rode back to the right of the herd and 
waited for the signal to move forward. It was always best to 
select a spot where the ground sloped to meet the trail, so that 
the cattle could be thrown to each side. If this was done the fore- 
man or one of the pointers would give the signal to split the herd 
by waving his hands each way. The swing hands would fall in to 
the center, turning the cattle both ways. It was a little trouble- 
some the first few days, but the cattle soon learned, and the 
method brought the herd back into form in half the time it took 
when all the cattle were on one side. At this time the mén ate 
dinner, which had been prepared while breakfast was cooking. 

“As soon as the cattle began lying down the manager took this 
as evidence that they had grazed long enough and gave the signal 
to resume the trail. The pointers guided the herd in the nght 
direction, and if it were snowing or storming the foreman rode 
ahead to indicate the course. 

“The column would move either slow or fast, according to the 
distance the side men rode from the line. Under normal condi- 
tions the herd was fifty to sixty feet across, the width being gov- 
erned by the distance we had to go before resting. When we had 
a long drive to make between watering places, the men rode closer 
in to the line. When the signal was given to start, the foreman 
would tell the men what width to make the herd. If there was a 
long drive the order might be ten or twenty feet. Narrowing 
the string was called ‘squeezing them down’. Ten feet was the 
lowest limit, for when the line was this width gaps appeared and 
the cattle began trotting to fill up the spaces. Then the pointers 
checked them in front. The fastest steppers would naturally go 
up a little, but they were never allowed to trot. After a herd was 
handled a month or two it became gentler, and it was necessary 
to ride a little closer to obtain the same results. 
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“After grazing at noon the cattle would not eat any more until 
they got to water, which we always tried to reach before sundown. 
This gave us ample time to have the cattle filled and everything 
arranged for a pleasant night. The herd was put in a circle, the 
cattle being a comfortable distance apart. When the drive first 
started and the cattle were fresh, I used a double guard; that is, 
half the men guarded the first part of the night, the other half 
the latter part. In storms or stampedes we were all on duty. After 
the herd had been out fifteen days it was ‘trail broke’, and four 
men were sufficient to guard three thousand head of cattle. If we 
were out two or three months two men at a time were sufficient. 
I used standing guards; that is to say, the men who had the first 
watch over the herd the first night would have it all through the 
drive. If you left the choice to the old hands they invariably chose 
the standing guard. Ordinarily each guard stood two hours at 
a time and a little over. We never had any watch to go by, but 
divided the time by the dipper [el reloj de los Yaquis, ‘the 
watch of the Yaquis,’ as it was sometimes called in Arizona], 
which was an accurate timepiece. The last guard was always the 
shortest, for each relief stood a little over-time to be sure they 
were not calling the next guard too soon. There were no skunks 
in a cow outfit. After we had been out a while the men could 
easily stay awake. In fact the habit became so firmly fixed that 
if in camp they would wake at the regular time and would not 
be able to sleep during the time of their watch. The guards rode 
around the herd facing each other, meeting twice in each complete 
circuit. If a rattlesnake was heard in the guard line, the man 
hearing it would inform his companions of its whereabouts and 
the next morning someone would go and kill it. Cattle feared 
the rattlesnake and always gave him a wide berth.” 

But here should be observed the difference between a driver 
who maintained the highest morale and managed a herd with al- 
most military precision, and a man of less efficiency. John Rumans 
has summed up his experience in regard to night herding in words 
that give another side of the picture: 
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“Sometimes we had watches—sometimes we stood by heart, 
but some of the hands didn’t have any heart. When we didn’t 
have watches to tell the correct time we had lots of jowering. One 
man would say that the other hadn’t stood long enough, while 
the other knew damned well he had. Finally we got a clock which 
we kept with the wagon.” 

If the choice of bed grounds required little short of scientific 
judgment, the location and pitching of a cow camp was an art. 
This was particularly true in Indian country. Experienced Jack 
Potter tells a story illustrative of Goodnight’s skill. 

“When the government was moving the Jicarilla Apaches from 
their reservation to the San Juan country, in western New Mex- 
ico, about 1886,” he recalled, “they came by Fort Sumner where 
they were once held in captivity by the United States soldiers. 
While they were camped there I got acquainted with an old gray- 
headed Indian by dividing my Star tobacco with him. When he 
found out I was a Tejano he got into a talking mood. He told 
me that Charley Tejano (meaning Goodnight) was too wise for 
the Apache. He squatted down and made a map on the ground, 
showing novillada, remuda, and cocina all together, with the 
remuda held between the herd and the wagon for protection. 
And then he showed how careless John Tejano (John Chisum) 
was in getting his outfit scattered, and how easy it was to steal 
from him. Besides great herds of cattle, Chisum drove many 
range horses to New Mexico, and the Indians got several hundred 
head of them. This old Indian said they were the best they had 
ever stolen. Chisum’s had a strain of steel-dust in them, and the 
Indians called them cadallos ligeros or running horses. He told 
me that after the Goodnight and Loving Trail was well estab- 
lished the people brought stock into their country, which saved 
them the trouble of having to go to the Concho and the Colorado 
to steal them.” 





*Jack Potter to J. E. H., April, 1933. “The next time I see you”, Mr. Potter wrote, “I 
will expect you to reimburse me the value of one-half pound of Star Chewing. It taken 
just that amount to get his story.” 
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“It was a rough, hard, adventurous life,” said Goodnight, “but 
was not without its sunny side, and when everything moved 
smoothly the trip was an agreeable diversion from the monotony 
of the range. But things did not always move smoothly. For one 
thing there was the dreaded stampede. It was much more liable 
to occur with the Texas longhorn than with the high-bred range 
cattle of today, and was especially to be guarded against during 
the first ten days or so of the drive. The cattle were nervous and 
easily frightened, and the slightest noise might startle them into 
running. Some cattle were stampeders by nature. Hence every- 
body was on the alert, and if we succeeded in holding the herd 
together the first two weeks we seldom experienced trouble from 
stampedes farther along on the trail. The men slept on the 
ground with their horses staked nearby. Sometimes the demands 
were so urgent that a man’s boots would not be taken off his feet 
for an entire week. The nerves of the men usually became so 
tense that it was a standing rule that no man asleep was to be 
touched by another until after he had been spoken to. The man 
who suddenly aroused a sleeper was liable to be shot, as all were 
thoroughly armed and understood the instant use of the revolver 
and the rifle.” 

The psychology of a stampeding herd was difficult to fathom. 
A well managed herd ordinarily gave little trouble, but once it 
started stampeding it was hard to stop. Its running became al- 
most chronic. To begin with, as in the case of Indians, the cause 
of a run might be obvious. But though in the first stampede the 
cattle might have run themselves to exhaustion, their nervous 
tension did not necessarily subside thereafter. Night after night 
they have been known to run, taking fright at “something”, as we 
on the range say, which was apparently nothing—a “something” 
too subtle for the sophisticated sense of man. Three thousand 
steers would be dozing in peace—only a few restless old fellows 
on their feet—with the night riders circling around them at an 
easy gait. Then “something happened”, and with unbelievable 
suddenness, as quick as the flash of a wakeful eye and as unex- 
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pected as the flush of a covey of hidden quail, with an unearthly 
roar that was the blending of innumerable hoof-beats, with the 
earth quaking as if in fear itself, the cattle were up together and 
gone. A moment ago they slept in peace, comfortably scattered and 
headed to every point of the compass. And yet they rose to their 
feet, all headed in the same direction, and in impenetrable but 
perfectly codrdinated mass they stampeded. At that electric in- 
stant the horse was keener than the man above him. Through his 
flesh there ran a tremor of excitement, his ears came up, his eyes 
flashed, and his breath came quick as he instantly calculated the 
course of the herd. And before the man could think, the gentle, 
dozing horse had whirled, sprung, and charged into the night as 
a part of that wild race to, God himself did not know where. At 
first the man was helpless, and the horse alone rose above the 
riot of animal nature. 

“Tn the excitement of a stampede a man was not himself, and 
his horse was not the horse of yesterday. Man and horse were 
one,” Goodnight averred, “and the combination accomplished 
feats that would be utterly impossible under ordinary circum- 
stances.” 

When the night was unfathomably dark—and stormy dark 
nights witnessed the most stampedes—the rider felt the utmost 
helplessness as he sat his saddle and rode blindly across treacher- 
ous prairie-dog towns, across ravines and knolls and gullies, 
wildly rode into obscurity and sometimes oblivion. It was an un- 
forgettable, elemental experience that timid men could not relish 
nor weaklings endure. 

As the cattle strung out, and the fastest and strongest animals 
pushed to the lead, the night herder judged their course by the 
noise as his horse raced along in the darkness without spur or rein 
for the point of the herd. Once having gained this necessary but 
dangerous vantage, he pushed beside, even against, the lead ani- 
mals, until, almost imperceptibly perhaps, they veered to one side. 
Those immediately behind veered with them, and others behind 
gave way too, and still the horse crowded in until the herd began 
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describing an arc. Even if the man could not see the cattle, a 
well-trained horse—and night horses were carefully chosen for 
sure-footedness, good eyesight, and sense—held the cattle to the 
arc until the swift animals in front closed the circle and caught 
the tail of the long-strung, stampeding herd, and thus threw the 
cattle into a mill. 

“They invariably circled to the right,” said Goodnight. “If 
any old trail driver ever knew of a herd milling to the left, I 
would like to hear from him.” 

Around and around they raced, as the cowboys squeezed the 
circle smaller, kept the wildest ones from flying out on tangents, 
and finally brought the mill to a stop. Often a few head broke 
out and scattered far and wide. When the cowboys failed to 
throw the cattle into a mill, the stampede sometimes passed en- 
tirely from control, and the herd which had left the bed ground 
in a mass gradually scattered and lost its form. 

Those wild rides in the lead of two or three thousand big 
steers, into nights sometimes so dark the riders could not see 
their horses beneath them, were the most nerve-racking experi- 
ences of an exciting range life. Not the fact that falls would 
come, for they came almost every day, as any “stove-up” cow- 
boy can attest, but the fact that they could not be seen as they did 
come was the thing that shook the staunchest nerve. A gully, a 
bluff, a precipice—these hazards loomed up in the mind of the 
man who was riding blindly, and they took their toll of cattle, of 
horses, and of cowboys. Some few may have placed their faith 
in God, but not many would have bargained His assistance for a 
clear-footed night horse, and almost all would have sworn by 
everything unholy that “the Lord wasn’t out on a night like 
that”. 

And so they rode with abandon—rode like the devil on holi- 
day—while they laughed and swore in the teeth of the storm. 
After the stampede was over and the herd was gathered, the 
hands laughed, joked and enjoyed it in retrospect. And usually 
the more distant the incident, the more they enjoyed it. Frank 
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Mitchell, veteran of the JA ranges, tells of an old-timer at 
Clarendon who entranced his listeners with a wild tale of a ter- 
rible stampede years before. “In the darkness,” the teller con- 
cluded, “the herd headed for a sixty-foot bluff and poured over 
the top like hell after a preacher. I was riding on their fetlocks 
when my night horse—and God, he was a good one—went over 
the top with them. And I was still a-settin’ in the saddle like a 
reg’lar hand when he hit on his all-fours and bogged three feet 
deep in solid rock.” 

And yet some of them were religious, in a distant sort of way 
—especially those who were afraid of lightning. But others were 
like Murdo Mackenzie’s defiant LIT hand who was caught out 
on guard one night in the type of storm that put the fear of God 
into most men’s souls. An awful clap of thunder followed the 
striking of lightning nearby, and the voice of rebellious old John 
Smith was heard to sing out above the din challenging the Deity 
in lurid profanity to “shoot again”. And while the herd took to 
the wild bunch, the boys gave sacrilegious John a wide berth, 
somewhat fearful the Lord might accept the invitation. When 
the cattle were quieted, the boss circled around to John’s side and 
heard him sweetly singing: “What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“The heat developed by a large drove of cattle during a 
stampede was surprising,” continued Goodnight, “and the odor 
given off by the clashing horns and hoofs was overpowering. 
Sometimes in cool weather it was uncomfortably warm on the 
leeward side of a moving herd, and to guard, as much as pos- 
sible, against loss in weight and muscular strength from the effect 
of this heat the experienced trail manager always aimed to keep 
his cattle well distributed while they were in motion. Animal 
heat seems to attract electricity, especially when the cattle are 
wet, and after a storm I have seen the faces of men riding with 
a herd scorched as if some furnace blast had blazed against them.” 

Goodnight observed that the high Platte Plains, along the base 
of the Rockies, were particularly noted for electric storms. Per- 
haps only cowboys on herd have experienced in their full and 
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awful sublimity the electrical displays of the High Plains coun- 
try, when men killed by lightning “turned black as niggers in five 
minutes’ time”; when horses were killed and bridle bits melted 
in their mouths, conchas from their saddles, and shoes from their 
hoofs; when the lightning struck the earth “and rolled along the 
ground in balls of fire”; and when the luminous display shone 
from three thousand sets of horns in the darkness, flashed back 
and forth on the night horses’ ears, and glowed on each man’s 
gloves and hat brim. Some men were mortally afraid of the 
lightning, and Goodnight recalled a camp near the Platte where 
one of his hands—“the toughest old nigger I ever saw”—rode 
into camp and said: “When the lightnen’ gets on mah hawse’s 
years, Ah throws mah gun away.” But in such storms, often ac- 
companied by terrific winds, the horse beneath the cowboy was 
more comforting than plenty of life insurance, because, as the 
old cowman said: “A horse will stand on the ground when the 
wind is so strong that it will blow a wagon away. I have been on 
horses and have seen everything in camp blown away, but never 
a horse went down. 

“In stampedes the cattle would run until they were tired and 
we gradually spread them out to settle down. We never took 
them back to the same bed ground, for we knew they would 
run again. We always tried to find the highest ground, where 
once settled, they would generally become quiet. As a rule it 
took several days to rid the cattle of the effects of a stampede. 
The most successful way I found of handling them was to drive 
all night. In this way we had them under control with the men 
all around them. I placed two of my most skillful men behind 
at the corners and four more out in front. If it was dark and 
the cattle had been badly stampeded they would not go far until 
they began to run again. Not all of them would be running, 
however. Strange to say, about one-half the herd would be 
marching along as if nothing had happened, while the rest would 
be going at a mad rate. The stampeders would come up on one 
side at full speed, but when they reached the point of the herd 
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the men would catch and turn them back on the other side; then 
the men on the corners would drive them back again. They would 
run until they were in great distress, but the next night we fol- 
lowed this method again, and the cattle were cured. As a rule 
the herd would never stampede again. 

“T had system on my drives. My friends often laughed about 
it, but the most successful drives were always systematically or- 
dered. We ate breakfast just as day broke. The pointers and 
two other men who were to relieve the last night guard ate at 
once. If there were no signs of Indians the herd was started from 
the bed ground and put to grazing as soon as possible. If there 
were signs of Indians the herd was started as soon as the hands 
could see clear enough to take care of them, and when in danger 
of an attack the herd was kept on the bed ground until all hands 
were mounted and around them, which was done in a very few 
minutes. The cattle were always headed toward the course we 
were taking. The men ate, saddled, and fell into place promptly. 
It is remarkable that during my years on the trail I rarely had 
a man who would shirk his duty; had he been so inclined he 
would have been ridiculed out of it. It is certain that no dead- 
heads ever stayed in a cow camp any length of time. 

“We broke camp at daylight and were in the saddle until dark. 
In laying off a new trail the foreman or owner would, after 
roping a good horse from the ‘cavvieyard’, start out to prospect 
the country twenty or thirty miles ahead—that is if he did not 
expect to find water sooner. He always rode a good horse and 
explored both sides of the way in his search for water holes. He 
preferred to find watering places twelve or fifteen miles apart— 
an average day’s drive—but he kept going until he did find one, 
except that if he saw he was striking a desert, he would return 
to the herd and inform the men what to expect. They then knew 
that the cattle were to be moved with all possible speed without 
actually crowding them. The owner would change horses and 
ride on ahead until he found water. Then he would go back and 
signal the men. From an eminence he would ride rapidly in a 
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circle and turn his horse broadside to the herd, in which position 
he could easily be seen. Keeping the horse standing in one po- 
sition meant ‘move ahead’, but if the course were to be changed 
the manager would ride off in a gallop until he reached the line 
of the new course, where he would stop and signal ‘come ahead’ 
in that direction. Such changes of route, especially in the early 
days, account for the many sudden bends in the old cattle trails. 
This procedure was kept up until the destination was reached. 
After the first drive the trail was established, and two or three 
more drives would plainly mark it. This is the way I laid off 
the Goodnight Trail. 

“Qn my first drive across the ninety-mile desert that lies be- 
tween the Pecos and Concho Rivers, I lost three hundred head of 
cattle. We were three days and nights crossing, during which 
time we had no rest or sleep, as we had to keep the cattle moving 
all the time in order to get them to the river before they died of 
thirst. As the cattle got closer to the water they had no sense 
at all, and we had to hold them back as well as we could. But 
after that drive the wildest steers were as gentle as dogs. After 
this first trip we went systematically, there was practically no 
loss, and the time consumed in making the drive would not 
vary two hours. We would leave the Concho at noon, drive that 
afternoon, ali night, and the next day and night. About ten 
o'clock the next morning we would reach the Pecos. The mess 
wagon was always sent on ahead in making these drives and the 
men would eat and drink as they passed with the suffering cattle. 

“T was the only trail man I know of who used steer leaders. 
I conceived the idea after the first trip and found it to be of 
great advantage. I used two steers. The bells I put on them were 
of the very best type—ox bells. They were arranged with a strap 
which would easily stop the clapper. When the signal to graze 
was given, the man in charge of the lead steers would fasten 
down the clappers and turn the steers off the trail. After we had 
been out a month, should the clapper come loose at night the 
whole herd would be on its feet in no time. The lead steers were 
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of great advantage in swimming a river and in penning, for the 
cattle soon learned to go where the bell called them.” 

Often outfits driving stock cattle were impeded by the slow 
movement of new-born calves. These calves, having then no 
market value, were killed on the bed grounds to promote the 
easy movement of the herd. When D. H. and J. W. Snyder 
started from Roundrock to California in 1869, they decided, at 
the head of the Middle Concho, that their calves could not stand 
the desert drive. Dudley Snyder observed afterward that the 
ammunition for their destruction cost twenty-eight dollars, and 
after all, the calves would have crossed with greater ease than 
the grown stuff because they would have gotten a little milk.’ 

“But when calves came to have a cash value,” observed Good- 
night, “I had special wagon-beds built with sixteen-foot frames 
that would haul thirty to forty calves. These calf-wagons, as they 
were called, would go right along with the herd and pick up the 
calves as they were dropped. At night the calves would be turned 
out with their mothers, and in the morning, after they had walked 
until tired, they would be roped and put in the wagon. But a 
cow knows her calf only by scent, and we were liable to make a 
mess of things, as the calves would rub together until the cows 
couldn’t tell their own because of the mixture of scents. To solve 
the problem we put each calf in a sack, and numbered the sack 
so as to get it on the same calf every morning. When we got 
to the end of the trail we sold the wagon if we could, and left it 
if we could not. We’d never bring those big heavy bull wagons 
back down the trail. We always had enough oxen with a herd 
to pull them, but had to save a great many calves by their use, 
else the expense of the extra hand to drive resulted in financial 
loss.” 

Any treatment of trail technique would be incomplete without 
reference to the driving qualities of the Texas longhorns, and 
Goodnight has summed up their excellencies: “As trail cattle 





*D. H. Snyder, Jr., to J. E. H., Sept. 11, 1931; Hunter, The Trail Drivers of Texas, 
Vv. Il, 476. 
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their equal has never been known and never will be. Their hoofs 
are superior to any other cattle, the Hereford’s are next, and the 
Durham’s are sorriest. In stampedes they hold together better, 
are easier circled in a run, and rarely split off when you com- 
mence to turn the front. Both Durhams and Herefords will. 
When the Herefords once get to running they are more dangerous 
and harder to handle than the Texas cattle. No animal of the 
cow kind will shift and take care of itself under all conditions as 
the longhorn. They can go farther without water and endure 
more suffering than others. 

“They can be handled on the trail for less expense. If there is 
any tendency to stampede they overcome it much sooner than 
blooded cattle, which, when once excited, will actually run over 
you if you don’t get out of their way, but the longhorns never do 
if they can possibly turn. I have never handled any cattle on the 
trail which space themselves in march as well as they do. The 
Polled Angus is the worst of all to ‘bulk up’, causing terrific 
heat and making it extremely difficult to move them any great 
distance and keep up their flesh. The longhorns have less ten- 
dency to lose weight in trailing; thus it does not require near as 
much skill and patience to handle them on the trail as it does 
to handle the blooded races. From my observation they have at 
least double the endurance and their period of life and useful- 
ness is also about double that of any other. They never shed their 
teeth from age as most others do, and all ranchmen would do well 
to retain their blood in the improved herds as far as practicable.” 

And yet after days and days on a hard rocky trail, drivers were 
sometimes bothered with sore-footed cattle, bulls and stags par- 
ticularly, because they were heavier on their feet and ran after 
the cows. The gravel of the Staked Plains drive often wore the 
hoofs of the heavier cattle to the quick, causing them to fill with 
blood, to fester, and to slough, which necessitated killing the ani- 
mals. Goodnight lost several head before learning that they 
could be saved by notching the hoofs, letting off the blood, and 
tying up the foot in green rawhide. By the time the hide wore 
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off the feet were usually well. Years later, in driving the trail 
to Dodge City, he often shod the tenderfooted cattle with scraps 
of heavy leather. “After they had walked on sore feet for some 
time,” he observed, “the skin right between the toes would go to 
swelling from fever and spread the toes apart. When this started 
we roped, threw, and tied them, heated a wagon rod red hot, 
burned between their toes, tied up their feet, and they got well. 
We couldn’t afford to lay over a day or two for a few steers, as 
the expense of the outfit would eat them up. And so we watched 
them closely and had little trouble. Everything is easy enough 
when you know how.” 

Trail life, with its hot, dusty days and its tense, sleepless 
nights, placed a heavy strain upon the men who followed it. In 
the course of troublous times the nerves of all were on edge, and 
a man could find a fight without half looking for it. Most owners 
and bosses drove without the formulation of any particular code 
except generally recognized niceties of the cow country such as 
that each man’s mount was wholly his own; that the cook was 
master of the wagon and everything about it; and that all hands 
should turn out on a stormy night. But a few trail drivers, 
with a more rigid personal ethic than that of the average cow- 
boy, adopted rules for the conduct of their outfits. Among these 
was the firm of D. H. and J. W. Snyder, who were widely known 
operators on the western trails. When they took the Good- 
night Trail in 1869, Dudley, who was of a religious nature, hired 
Colonel Dalrymple, an old Texas Indian fighter, to go along and 
kill Indians, but warned the veteran warrior, who is said to have 
liked his dram, that there would be no drinking on that trip. He 
drew up three rules for the cowboys: 

“You can’t drink whiskey and work for us. 

“You can’t play cards and gamble and work for us. 

“You can’t curse and swear in our camps or in our presence 
and work for us.” 

The firm kept these rules as long as it was in the cattle busi- 
ness, but out on the Delaware, in New Mexico, one time, old 
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Colonel Dalrymple broke over. The outfit had neither tents nor 
tarps, and while they were camped in that desert district, a heavy 
rain came up. The cook, George Wulfjen, the only favored one 
in camp, was sleeping in the mess wagon beneath the wagon sheet. 
In the middle of the night Dalrymple roared: 

“George! Oh George! Get up George! They say it doesn’t 
rain in this country, but this is the damnedest dew I ever saw.” 

Though it resulted in some hard feeling, particularly on the 
part of the saloon men and gamblers, Goodnight never allowed 
drinking or gambling on the range or the trail, but he realized 
too well the advantages of untrammelled speech to attempt to 
curb the language of his men. 

Among Goodnight’s hands in 1866 were a school teacher from 
East Texas named Thomas Brooks and a young fellow by the 
name of Snyder, who, in working opposite each other on the 
point, fell out while making the burning drive across the Plains. 
They passed the “damned lie” across the herd, which meant they 
must shoot. Snyder rode on to Goodnight, who was out in the 
lead, and asked permission to fight the duel. “I sent him back to 
his place,” said the cowman, “telling him I was trying to run the 
herd and I’d do the fighting for the bunch. Then Brooks came 
up, and being a school teacher made quite a talk, saying it was 
impossible for them to go on together the rest of the way. I said: 

“<Mr. Brooks, I?ll just give you your time and loan you that 
horse to ride back to Texas,’ which was then a small distance of 
some four hundred miles through the wilderness and Indians, 
without settlements. He said this was not practical, and I replied: 

“<All right then. You will go on as you are, but just below 
Sumner we will strike the Bosque Grande, where I plan to rest the 
herd and give the hands a chance to wash their clothing and clean 
up. There I’ll pay you both and you can get out of my camp 
and shoot. There is a fort nearby where you can get medical aid 
if needed.’ He said it was a fair proposition and he would ac- 
cept it. Eventually we reached the grove of timber and the 
second day, in the evening, I called them up, told them I was 
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ready to pay them off, and that they could then settle their af- 
fairs. They informed me they had already settled and were now 
good friends.” 

Usually when cowboys quarreled on the trail they “shot it 
out” then, and their friends explained the deaths later. The ex- 
planations were usually laconic and sufficient, as in the case of 
the old-timer who was interrogated on the witness stand as to why 
he killed a neighbor: “Because he was a thief,” came the Texas 
drawl, “an outlaw, and just a little slow.” And yet the strong 
character of Goodnight so dominated these hot blooded Texans 
that he held their natural passions in check. Why Brooks and 
Snyder were so considerate of the boss’s views can be understood 
by examining his code. 

“Before starting on a trail drive I made it a rule to draw 
up an article of agreement, setting forth what each man was to 
do. The main clause stipulated that if one shot another he was 
to be tried by the outfit and hanged on the spot, if found guilty. 
I never had a man shot on the trail. In over seventy years on the 
range and in the handling of hundreds of cowboys, the most seri- 
ous trouble I had among my men was a couple of fist fights. But 
in passing over the ninety-mile desert between the Concho and 
the Pecos I used to see two graves, and at Horsehead Crossing 
there were thirteen others, all but one the result of pistol shots. 
I shall never forget the impression made upon me by those 
lonely graves, where lay cowboys killed in battle with one an- 
other after having fallen out while crossing the long stretch 
without water. I thought then, as I think now, that all foremen 
and owners should have been responsible for the lives of their 
men, not only against Indians so far as possible, but against each 
other in all cases.” 


These things happened long ago. Though the Goodnight 
trails continued in use for many years after their blazer quit fol- 
lowing them, the traces now are either plowed under or erased 
by the slow growing sod of the sinuous Pecos—“graveyard of 
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the cowman’s hopes”. The stream still drains a dry land de- 
voted to the raising of cattle, and Bosque Grande is still nothing 
more than a cow camp; but Pope’s Crossing is a forgotten ford, 
Horsehead a desolate memory. 

Yet even as the land is saturated with its alkaline salts, so are 
the traditions of the soil impregnated with the genius of its in- 
dividualistic men—Chisum of the Jinglebobs, Loving of the 
trail, Maxwell on the Cimarrén, Wootton at Raton Pass, Hittson 
on the Arkansas, and Iliff on the Platte. And of this life of the 
trail, the most enduring impression of the greatest of all cattle- 
trail blazers is not without significance. 

“AJl in all,” one could hear the old man say, “my years on 
the trail were the happiest I have lived. There were many hard- 
ships and dangers, of course, that called on all a man had of en- 
durance and bravery; but when all went well there was no other 
life so pleasant. Most of the time we were solitary adventurers 
in a great land as fresh and new as a spring morning, and we were 
free and full of the zest of darers. 

“T wish I could find words to express the trueness, the bravery, 
the hardihood, the sense of honor, the loyalty to their trust and 
to each other of the old trail hands. Few people realize that the 
Western men—the cowboys—were as chivalrous as it is possible 
to be. Bullies and tyrants were unknown among them. They kept 
their places around a herd under all circumstances, and if they 
had to fight they were always ready. Timid men were not known 
among them—the life did not fit them. I wish I could convey in 
language the feeling of companionship we had for one another. 
Despite all that has been said of him, the old-time cowboy is the 
most misunderstood man on earth. May the flowers prosper on 
his grave and ever bloom, for I can only salute him, in silence.” 








RUT 


By Crare M. Foosnee 


Wiunp in the chimney, 
Shaking the house, 

Stirs not the cobwebs 
Dank in the hall. 

Candle awakes not 

The bat in the attic, 
Footfall disturbs not 

The mouse in the wall. 


Drowsy old woman, 
Huddled in shadows, 
Dozes on, heedless 

Of ruin and gloom. 
Then a crusader comes, 
Cracking the quiet, 
Forcing slow hinges, 
Finding her room. 


He rouses her eagerly. 
Blinking, she listens, 

Hears the wind whistle 
And rattle the house, 
Hears the words whirling 
Like wind in the chimney— 
Only aware 

Of the squeak of the mouse. 














SHALL TEXAS 
REORGANIZE 


By J]. Atron Burpine 
I 
‘i failure of the legislature of Texas in its recent 


session to enact into law the recommendations of the 

Joint Legislative Committee on Organization and Econ- 
omy for a thorough overhauling of the state administrative sys- 
tem leaves the problem of reorganization for the future. To most 
people this problem is of little interest: partly because its various 
elements seem too technical; partly because the details of the 
administrative machine and its day-by-day operation ordinarily 
do not attract the attention of even the most observant citizen. 
Yet a little reflection should convince any person that one im- 
portant test of a good government is its ability to function with 
efficiency and economy, particularly in time of stress. And a little 
study should demonstrate that the problem of administrative 
reorganization is, after all, simple. The general success since 
1917 of the movement for administrative reorganization in both 
national and state governments, and the recent stimulus given the 
movement by President Roosevelt in consolidating certain agen- 
cies of the national government and abolishing others, present a 
challenge to those states which have hesitated to take action. 
Since every state sooner or later finds itself faced with this prob- 
lem, it is interesting to consider why the question is significant to 
Texas, and to inquire what results may be expected should re- 
organization be effected and what difficulties stand in the way of 
its attainment. 

It is not difficult to understand the demand for reorganization 
in Texas. In the first place, the growing cost of governmental 
operation is so burdening the taxpayer with taxes that he demands 
their reduction as perhaps never before, though he hardly knows 
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from what direction such reduction should or can come. In Texas 
the cost of operating the state government rose more than two 
hundred per cent in the decade 1920-1930. This great increase, 
however, is not for the most part attributable to an increase in 
the overhead costs of administration, for on a comparative basis 
these costs have risen only slightly. The increase has been largely 
due either to the addition of new state functions, necessitated by 
the complex conditions of modern life, or to the expansion or 
centralization of activities already carried on. The state today 
is a positive force in the life of each community, regulating, con- 
trolling, aiding in a hundred ways undreamed of several decades 
ago, with an administrative machine spending huge sums for the 
ostensible purpose of promoting the well-being of the body of 
citizens. The organization of this machine is of great concern to 
us, for the nature of its organization will determine its efficiency— 
will determine the percentage of the taxpayer’s dollar that returns 
to him in the form of essential services. It is not surprising that 
citizens, when properly informed, become very much interested 
in a movement that seeks to give greater efficiency and more 
economy, greater codperation and better utilization of facilities 
in the administration of public affairs. 

The second reason why reorganization is desirable is that the 
various agencies of administration that have been created from 
time to time by statute and by constitutional provision present a 
picture of uncodrdinated activity that leads to much confusion and 
wasted effort. This has come about from a situation described in 
a recent report of the investigating committee: 

As the Legislature responded from time to time to the demand of the 
people for additional services or for recognition of social or economic 
needs, and provided for new functions, it found no plan to guide it and in 
many cases created new agencies for the sole purpose of rendering the 
particular services, or supplying the specific needs, of the case in view. In 
other cases, with results almost as bad, it attached the new functions, 
without adequate thought or consideration of the operating problems 
involved, to existing agencies often poorly adapted to handle them. In 


consequence, the growth has been without system—by chance, haphazard, 
reflecting the individual ideas of different people at different times. 
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Texas finds itself today with an administrative system number- 
ing one hundred thirty-one practically independent agencies— 
departments, offices, commissions, boards, institutions; and of this 
welter of units no single one is responsible for codrdination of 
effort. Each moves within its particular orbit, interested only in 
its own duties. 

The present need for unified and swift action on the part of 
state governments in performing their own duties, as well as in 
serving as administrative agents of the national government in 
its far-reaching program, has focussed the attention of at least 
a part of the public upon the operation of administrative ma- 
chinery. For the past two decades there has been a revaluation of 
administration in a great majority of the states. In each case 
where such reappraisal has been made, the same indictment has 
followed. In Texas the recent investigation disclosed lack of 
unity and codrdination among the various agencies; failure to 
concentrate functions of service to all units under a single organi- 
zation; lack of logical and practical allocation of functions, result- 
ing in duplication and division of responsibility; failure to make 
adequate provision for centralized managing authorities, giving 
rise often to friction among the highest officials and resulting in 
a hydra-headed directive agency; lack of provision for competent 
personnel—no law, as yet, has been passed “establishing the prin- 
ciple and the requirement that when a public position is to be 
filled it must be filled by a person chosen because of his qualifi- 
cations to perform the duties involved”; and lack of continuity 
of good management and operation under the existing organiza- 
tion. 

Against this indictment no real defense can be made. In the 
New York Constitutional Convention of 1915 Elihu Root 
shrewdly observed: 

The business of state government has outgrown the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Our machinery, executive, legislative, and judicial, was estab- 
lished in much simpler times when government interfered less in the 


affairs of the people than it is compelled to do now. In consequence, in 
these later and more complicated days we are trying to run a railroad with 
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a stage-coach organization. We should learn a lesson from business men, 
from the great business geniuses of our country and apply the lesson to the 
affairs of government. 


It is the aim of the reorganization movement to remedy this 
state of affairs, for it seeks to take the present archaic structure, 
overhaul it in accordance with a simple plan, and make possible 
unity, codrdination, and continuity of effort; provide for a com- 
petent personnel; and insure as far as is possible the effective and 
economical conduct of the public business. This is a worthy inten- 
tion, and one not impossible of realization. 


II 


The attempts thus far made to effect a thorough reorganization 
in Texas illustrate the slowness of states in bringing necessary 
reforms to pass. As early as 1901 a joint legislative committee 
was appointed to investigate the state departments and institu- 
tions of Texas, but no constructive recommendations were made, 
and hence no action followed the committee’s report. Six years 
later a New York firm was employed to survey certain adminis- 
trative agencies, and in 1909-1910 changes were effected in the 
Treasury Department, the Comptroller’s Department, and the 
General Land Office. The real movement, however, began in 
1917, the same year that witnessed the adoption of the first 
thoroughgoing administrative code by the state of Illinois. 

At this time each house of the legislature of Texas appointed 
a committee for the purpose of investigating the “various de- 
partments and institutions” of the government, and a joint report 
was made to a special session of the legislature the following 
year. This report recommended the consolidation and abolition 
of several agencies; the establishment of a purchasing and man- 
aging board for the state institutions, which was in addition to be 
a budgetary authority; the use of a uniform system of book- 
keeping and accounting; the enactment of a civil-service law for 
employing state officials; and the holding of a constitutional 
convention to effect changes that could not be accomplished by 
legislation. Although its proposals were endorsed by the state 
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Democratic convention of 1918 and were called to the attention 
of the legislature by Governor Hobby the following year, only 
one recommendation was enacted into law—the Act of 1919 
establishing the Board of Control as a purchasing, auditing and 
budgetary agency for various state institutions. 

When he took office, Governor Neff, following the Democratic 
Platform of 1920, recommended the elimination of duplication 
in state administration. “It is to the everlasting shame of our 
governments, municipal, county, state and national,” he said in a 
special message to the legislature in 1921, “that they have never 
adopted the business methods of efficiency and economy that 
make successful private corporations. Our government is a big 
financial institution and should be operated in a businesslike 
manner.” However, no significant action was taken by the legis- 
lature during his two terms as governor, and no further pro- 
posals were made until the Fortieth Legislature convened in 
1927. 

Governor Moody, in his first regular message of that year, 
asked for the passage of a civil-service law placing subordinate 
state officials on a merit basis. Failing to secure the enactment 
of this law, he carried his fight to the state Democratic conven- 
tion of 1928, which recommended the consolidation of adminis- 
trative agencies and the establishment of a “modern uniform 
system of accounting”. “We believe,” the report said, “that the 
legislature can, without impairing the public service, consolidate 
existing departments, bureaus and commissions and thereby re- 
duce the number of departments and employees necessary to con- 
duct the public affairs.” Emphasizing again the necessity for 
action, Governor Moody, in his regular message to the Forty- 
first Legislature in 1929, observed: 


Improvements and economies are being practiced in every-day business 
life, where the standard of value is efficiency, but there is too much of a 
disposition to run governmental business in the ruts which time has worn. 
. .. There is no reason why the government should not take advantage of 
new methods that will make for more efficient and more economical 
administration of public affairs. Reorganization of state government, with 
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a view to reducing expenses, increasing efficiency and fixing responsibility, 
has been undertaken in other states, but in Texas there has been no such 
progress even attempted. Our governmental structure has been hardly 
changed for fifty years, except that the Legislature has created from time 
to time additional- boards, bureaus and commissions. The Governor of 
Texas, under the present apportionment of governmental responsibility, 
hardly has the opportunity to form a policy, and is without power to 
enforce departmental efficiency. . . . I believe that the Governor should be 
made an officer of greater responsibility; that he should be given the 
opportunity to fix policies and the power to carry them out; that, to this end, 
he should have power to appoint and remove the administrative department 
heads. . . . | would like to see this Legislature go thoughtfully into the 
reorganization of the state departments, commissions and bureaus, codrdinate 
the efforts of the various departments, and fix additional responsibilities 
upon the chief executive to the end that he may have a policy and 
some power to execute it. When this is done, bureaus and boards can be 
abolished or consolidated, with the result that instead of having perhaps 
a hundred in our state government, the number could be reduced to fifteen 
or twenty. . 

This may not meet with popular approval, or with your approval, but | 
welcome the day if it ever comes when Texas will adopt the short ballot, 
elect a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Attorney General, with power 
in the Governor to appoint the administrative heads and have responsibility 
fixed upon him for efficient administration. This is in line with the best 
thought of the time on administration of state government, and is the 
system employed in those states which at the present are showing the great- 
est progress in administrative efficiency. The Legislature could hardly 
address itself to a greater project than the modernization of our state gov- 
ernment. 


Pleading for the enactment of a civil-service law that would 
apply to all but the highest state officials, he said: “Merit, quali- 
fication and integrity should be the test required of the public’s 
employees as it is required in the ordinary business affairs of life.” 

Although the legislature took no definite steps in the course 
of the regular session, during its first called session it passed a 
law of great importance, establishing the office of State Auditor 
and Efficiency Expert with extensive powers of investigation into 
the affairs of any department. The special report and two bien- 
nial reports made by the office thus established contain a wealth 
of material on state administration. 

By far the most ambitious project for a survey of the entire 
field of state administration was undertaken by the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Organization and Economy, authorized by 
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the Forty-second Legislature in 1931. This committee made an 
exhaustive report to the Forty-third Legislature in January, 1933. 
Surveying the administrative structure of the state in a detailed 
manner with the aid of Griffenhagen and Associates, specialists 
in public administration and finance, this committee recommended 
the consolidation or abolition of the one hundred thirty-one 
agencies now existing, and the establishment of nineteen admin- 
istrative departments, each with closely related functions and 
under a single managing executive who is “to be appointed on the 
basis of his qualifications for the work to be placed under his 
charge.” In each department that has important policy-forming 
functions, either in rule-making or in performing acts of a 
judicial nature, a board or commission is proposed, with members 
appointed for overlapping terms to give continuity to policy, 
which shall aid the single executive in charge, prevent overcon- 
centration of authority in important matters, and guard against 
“abrupt changes of policies”. Furthermore, the Department of 
Finance and Administrative Service which is suggested would be 
a service agency and a codrdinating mechanism for all depart- 
ments. 

In any detailed survey such as the one referred to may naturally 
be found specific recommendations the desirability of which can 
be logically challenged. Its various proposals, particularly on 
matters of minor importance, must consequently be weighed 
carefully before a decision is made. The broad outlines of the 
report, however, are clear, and the wisdom of its major proposals 
cannot be contested. The report of the committee was placed 
before the last legislature; but because of lateness in printing 
certain parts and because of the urgency of other problems, time 
was lacking for a thorough study of it. Although an administra- 
tive code embodying the essential recommendations of the report 
was introduced in each house, no definite action was taken. The 
next regular legislative session, however, will face the problem 
again, and it is difficult to see how a consideration of the pro- 
posals advanced can be avoided. Whether or not action will be 
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taken at all, and, if action is taken, whether partial reorganization 
will be attempted in order to evade the main issue or whether 
the issue will be met squarely as it has been met in at least 
seventeen other states, are questions for the future. 


Iil 


What results may be expected should the reorganization be 
carried out? To this query no dogmatic answer can be given, 
although the experience of other states is of some worth. In its 
report the Texas committee estimates that about $3,000,000 
would be saved by the consolidation or abolition of agencies, and 
a like amount if its educational proposals were put into effect. 
Thus, though no startling reduction in the state’s budget would 
occur, the saving is not unappreciable. Good results from the 
standpoint of economy have been obtained in other states. Under 
the sympathetic administration of Governor Lowden in Illinois 
during the War, the newly-adopted administrative code resulted 
in a small reduction in the tax rate in the midst of rising prices. 
Speaking in 1919 of the code, the Governor of Illinois remarked: 


At the time the bill was up for consideration it was claimed that it 
would result in both efficiency and economy. . . . It has more than justified 
all the expectations that were formed concerning it. . . . The Governor is 
in daily contact with his administration in all its activities. Unity and 
harmony of administration have been attained, and vigor and energy of 
administration enhanced. . . . Illinois, through the greater elasticity and 
efficiency of her new form of government, was able to meet every emer- 
gency of the war without an extraordinary session of her legislature. 
Favorable results in economy were also obtained by Governor 
Pinchot through the Pennsylvania plan of reorganization. Under 
governors who have sympathized with the aims of the reorganiza- 
tion codes, much progress has been made in saving public money, 
and this has been achieved without the curtailment of any neces- 
sary functions. In other states—where the code has been a “foot- 
ball of politics”, as in Ohio—the general outcome has never- 
theless been satisfactory. 

It is not, however, on the side of economy that administravtive 
reorganization makes its most effective appeal. The state budget 
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cannot be reduced materially by means of administrative reorgan- 
ization without abolishing essential public services, a result hardly 
desirable. But if proper reorganization is carried through, the 
taxpayer’s dollar will be returned to him in the form of better 
and greater service. A well-knit administrative machine, working 
toward the attainment of common ends under a single directing 
force, places no legal structural barrier in the way of efficient 
administration. Adequacy and efficiency of service are of as much 
importance as the saving of taxes, though reorganization would 
involve both. 

One other important argument, generally overlooked, may be 
given in favor of the benefits that would flow from reform. 
Whether we wish it or not, the states are becoming more and 
more important in the execution of policies laid down by national 
officials. During the last decade the national government has 
poured millions of dollars from its treasury into the states to be 
used for meeting pressing problems which have become too large 
for individual states to solve. In each case some state agency 
must be designated as the executing authority for that state, 
charged with the duty of codperating with a national agency in 
planning a common attack upon the problem. If the history of 
the past few years is a guide, this relatively new feature of our 
tederalism will doubtless be expanded rather than contracted, 
and it is essential that each state should set up an administrative 
organization that can utilize to the fullest the aid it receives, and 
respond with energy to the demands made upon it. 


IV 


The path to effective reorganization of the administrative 
system of the state is beset by many difficulties. Several of these 
are political. First there is the determined opposition of state 
officials to any change in the status quo, an opposition that 
naturally has a tremendous influence upon the legislature. Each 
state agency, like an organism, seeks to grow by expanding its 
own functions; and it is inevitable that those who have charge 
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of such agencies should exert ail the pressure at their command 
to prevent any change in organization. It is not an attribute of 
human nature to seek the sacrifice of one’s own position for what 
is seemingly the good of the whole. This official antagonism, 
.ever alert, must be brushed aside by the legislature in any thorough 
reorganization, and it cannot be done very easily. 

Secondly, there is the natural hesitancy on the part of the 
legislature itself to deal with the problem completely. The task 
is a huge one, demanding for its accomplishment a knowledge 
of detail and a consideration for the public welfare that are 
often lacking. Remedial measures containing the fundamental 
features of reorganization, though more likely to be enacted than 
a complete revision, would be insufficient to obtain the full bene- 
fits that would result from a frontal attack upon the entire prob- 
lem. Partial reorganization merely postpones a final solution. 
The problems of administrative structure, of a competent and 
selected personnel, and of centralization of responsibility, finan- 
cial and otherwise, should be met at the same time. 

There is, moreover, a constitutional difficulty that must be 
dealt with. In almost every state constitution there are provisions 
prescribing the election of several non-policy-determining execu- 
tive officials, each functioning in an independent sphere. To leave 
these officials as they are or by statute to make them the heads of 
various departments is to violate a fundamental principle of in- 
tegration and to introduce into an otherwise logical system certain 
jarring elements. If reorganization is to be carried through to 
its logical end, amendments must be submitted by the legislature 
and passed by popular vote abolishing the elective character of 
several or all of these offices and placing them on a level with the 
statutory heads of other departments. This obstacle of a popular 
referendum must also be surmounted. 

But the greatest difficulty to overcome is the argument com- 
monly made by citizens and legislators that administrative re- 
organization concentrates too much authority in the hands of one 
man, since generally responsibility in the appointment and re- 
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moval of the highest officials and in the formulation of policy 
is vested in the governor. It follows, the argument runs, that an 
unscrupulous governor could thereby bankrupt the state and 
operate the machine for his own personal benefit. It is this 
argument above all that must be answered, for it has a tre- 
mendous effect in generating opposition to the best plans for 
reorganization. 

At first sight it might seem that there is a real danger, for 
one main feature of the plan of administrative reorganization 
is to give a single-headed direction to state policy for the pur- 
poses of economy and efficiency. And it is also true that an un- 
scrupulous or weak person will not use the agencies at his com- 
mand in the most satisfactory way. But no one has as yet demon- 
strated that a confusion of agencies each charged with a medley 
of functions is a necessary prerequisite to an honest and efficient 
administration. On the contrary, the history of the states shows 
that too many separate agencies, though in theory checking one 
another, may really result in no checks whatsoever. And one 
thing may be said for concentration of responsibility—public 
opinion, when once aroused, can converge upon and control one 
person or unit much better than it can ten or twenty. Responsi- 
bility under such a scheme is at least definite. 

Nor is this all. The possibility of impeachment by the legis- 
lature, the necessity for senatorial consent in appointments to the 
highest offices, the merit system in the selection of all lower 
officials, election and reélection of the governor, and judicial pro- 
tection of private rights against acts ultra vires or contrary to law 
—these are practical and effective checks against the abuse of 
gubernatorial power. Moreover, to the scheme of reorganization 
there could be added, by constitutional amendment, provision for 
the recall, through which the governor might be removed from 
office by popular action before the expiration of his term. And 
on the financial side, an auditor responsible to the legislature, as 
recommended in the report of the Texas committee, would be 
an ever-present hindrance to the misuse of public funds. 
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Of greater importance in answering the argument based on the 
possible abuse of authority by the governor, however, is the 
power vested in the people to choose by election those who merit 
their confidence. It is a sad commentary on the operation of 
democratic government that sometimes untrustworthy per- 
sons are chosen for the highest offices in the state. If mis- 
takes are now and then made, and they certainly are, should 
we throw about good men a disorganized and unworkable ma- 
chine, simply to avoid giving to possibly bad officials a semblance 
of authority? And should we continue to dissipate responsibility 
when other states, like New York, have tried concentration of 
authority, and the system has worked well? Whether we wish 
it or not, the problems of modern life are demanding increasing 
governmental regulation. The need for quick and efficient action 
on the part of governmental bodies becomes more necessary as 
the state enters new fields of administration. The uncoérdinated 
system that once sufficed to meet state problems can hardly be 
adequate for the future. The reorganization of the system in 
Texas on the principles given is not a theoretical proposal, but a 
practical scheme based on a logical, businesslike approach to the 
problems of state government. Unity in policy and in action and 
efficient economy are the criteria of a good administrative system. 
Texas needs to put these into effect as soon as possible. 
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PROBLEM of KNOWLEDGE 


By Rospert Penn WarREN 


WHat years, what hours, has spider contemplation spun 
Her film to snare the muscled fact? 
What hours unbuild the done undone, 


Or comprehend the actor in the act? 


Loving, with Orphic smile, we yearn 
Down the deep backward our feet, we think, have trod: 
Or sombrely, under the solstice turn, 


We saw where once our mattock cracked the clod. 


The rodent tooth has etched the bone, 
Beech bole is blackened by the fire: 
Was it a sandal smote the troughéd stone? 


We rest, lapped in the arrogant chastity of our desire. 











NEW FRONTIERS 
OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By Howarp W. Opum 
I 


MOVING picture of the cultural development of the 
A cites States up to the present time would portray a 

notable series of frontier conquests in a rapidly expanding 
domain. It would reveal a civilization fabricated of pioneering 
settlements along frontier after frontier. It would show a 
national development of heroic proportions, with sustained ad- 
vances, varied romance and great suffering,—of a sweep and 
power unparalleled in the annals of man. Its shifting scenes 
would portray epic stories of regional advancement and of the 
flowering of social groups transcending state forms: a New Eng- 
land and a greater New England turned Northeast America; a 
South and a greater South turned new South and new Southwest; 
a Middle States area regarding itself as pacemaker, and savior of 
American ideals; a rugged Northwest of frontier and wild-west 
traditions and of tremendous reserve power; and a Far West 
suddenly become composite of north, south, east, and west, pre- 
senting a panorama of almost magical new growth. 

And flashing upon the screen of such a national picture would 
be the episodes of cultural development, a drama involving the 
battle of vast emotional forces: the struggle for democracy and 
equality of opportunity; the increased demand for education; 
the growth of leisure and of arts; the expansion of industry and 
commerce; the increase of wealth and philanthropy; the rapid 
rise of cities; the contribution of foreign nationalities to the new 
national culture; the conflict of races, of religions and political 
creeds; the cycles of prosperity and depression. In the back- 
ground might be seen the subdued tragedies of Indian, Negro, 
immigrant and tenant, and of foreign wars and battles; and the 
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high tragedy of a war of brothers which did much to change 
the course of national history. 

These diverse movements of national struggle now, after a 
world war, have a surprising sequel. The crisis of the present 
day seems one to which the earlier history gives little guidance, 
for our problems today are greatly in contrast to those of the 
thirteen early agricultural provinces. The ends of social organi- 
zation are the same now as then, but the means of attainment 
vastly different. While we may still cite the objectives of that 
first Mayflower Compact as representing a goal of social achieve- 
ment, at the same time we must guess that the citizens of those 
days would be utterly dumbfounded at the size and complexity 
of the problems of modern America. The Mayflower Compact 
stated: 


In the name of God, Amen. Doe by these presents solemnly and 
mutually, in ye presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a Civil body politick for our better ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of ye ends aforesaid and By Vertue Hearof 
do enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordnances, Acts, 
constitutions and offices from time to time as shall be thought most meete 
and convenient for ye general goode of ye colonie. Unto which we 
promise a due submission and obedience. 

Our greatest task as citizens today, at a time when the social 
and economic world holds for us more confusion than the natural 
universe brought to the early settlers in America, is indeed to 
discover effective ways for the “better ordering and preservation” 
of the ends of our civilization, and to guarantee that such dis- 
covered ways shall be developed and applied through the 
codperation of our citizens in the rapidly growing “Civil body 
politick”. But in times of early frontier undertakings when initia- 
tive and enthusiasm run high, or in times of war when patriotism 
and pressure abound, concerted action by citizens seems easier 
than in times grown weary and confused with peace-time com- 
plexities and disorganization. 

In an attempt to determine the measure of a changing nation, 


President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends has 
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pictured something of the bewildering problems which face the 
United States of 1933, in great contrast to the simple demands 
of earlier periods. The committee points out— 


The first third of the twentieth century has been filled with epoch- 
making events and crowded with problems of great variety and complex- 
ity. The World War, the inflation and deflation of agriculture and business, 
our emergence as a creditor nation, the spectacular increase in efficiency 
and productivity and the tragic spread of unemployment and business dis- 
tress, the experiment of prohibition, birth control, race riots, stoppage of 
immigration, women’s suffrage, the struggles of the Progressive and the 
Farmer-Labor parties, governmental corruption, crime and racketeering, the 
sprawl of great cities, the decadence of rural government, the birth of the 
League of Nations, the expansion of education, the rise and weakening of 
organized labor, the growth of spectacular fortunes, the advance of medical 
science, the emphasis on sports and recreation, the renewed interest in child 
welfare—these are a few of the many happenings which have marked one 
of the most eventful periods of our history. 

With these events have come national problems urgently demanding 
attention on many fronts. Even a casual glance at some of these points of 
tension in our national life reveals a wide range of puzzling questions. 
Imperialism, peace or war, international relations, urbanism, trusts and 
mergers, crime and its prevention, taxation, social insurance, the plight of 
agriculture, foreign and domestic markets, governmental regulation of 
industry, shifting moral standards, new leadership in business and govern- 
ment, the status of womankind, labor, child training, mental hygiene, the 
future of democracy and capitalism, the reorganization of our govern- 
mental units, the use of leisure time, public and private medicine, better 
homes and standards of living—all of these and many others, for these are 
only samples taken from a long series of grave questions, demand attention 
if we are not to drift into zones of danger. Demagogues, statesmen, 
savants and propagandists have attacked these problems, but usually from 
the point of view of some limited interest. 


Now our interest in these problems is that of the citizen who 
is challenged to great tasks of peace-time reconstruction. Justice 
Brandeis spoke for many observers when he said, in a recent 
opinion, that “The people of the United States are now con- 
fronted with an emergency more serious than war.” There are 
at hand both opportunity and obligation such as have not hitherto 
challenged our resources. 

It seems only yesterday that we were going over the country 
appealing for the community of spirit and action needed to win 





*Recent Social Trends, V. I, xi-xii. 
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a war. Those were days in great contrast to these, yet in the 
seriousness of the emergency sufficient to stimulate us to social 
stock-taking. That was a crisis of war; it was necessary to develop 
leadership, to call upon reasoned experience and technical train- 
ing, and to marshal the nation’s resolution. Today we are called 
upon to take similar steps. It is necessary to develop leadership, 
to bring to bear upon our emergency the maximum amount of 
reasoned experience, expert knowledge, and common sense. 

But the peace-time victories are harder to achieve, for there is 
less of glamor and of show, less of heroic talk and romance. The 
ends in view are less tangible. The dangers and the rewards seem 
more commonplace. The impending crisis is less visible. The 
keen conscience of patriotism is not directed toward the great 
social principles and ideals of peace as in times of war it is toward 
physical combat, although the problems of peace are far more 
organic and fundamental. In time of peace there is not the same 
scrutiny and safeguarding of the public weal against selfish inter- 
ests, planless economy, and drift that there is in war. Social 
agencies are not so adequately organized, and there is less agree- 
ment concerning the nature of the crisis. 

The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends has 
raised the question whether it is “beyond the range of men’s 
capacity some day to take the enhancement of social welfare as 
seriously as our generation took the winning of the war.” 

What are the characteristics of the present period and its de- 
mand for leadership? There is a fatiguing repetition in these days 
of stock phrases, catch-words, and alarmist wails. Perhaps a 
sampling of some phrases now current may be conducive to a 
better analysis and a fuller realization of the problems involved, 
and clear the way for the examination of specific issues and for 
action. Discussions in the press and on the platform, in learned 
journals and popular forums echo by the thousand the verdict 
that this is a crisis of change, of tensions, and of emergencies. It 
is said to be a world crisis, or a crisis of the Western spirit, a 
challenge to the social order, a financial crisis of international 
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ramifications. Again, it is spoken of as a complex and unprece- 
dented world situation, an era of fear and lack of purpose, a plan- 
less world, an ugly illogical dilemma, in which the main march 
of events has escaped deliberate control. 

And in addition to these general complaints, there are scores 
of more specific allegations concerning an antiquated and anoma- 
lous philosophy of production, an inadequate philosophy and 
technique of consumption, the breakdown of a financial system, 
and a great many protests against the unequal distribution of 
wealth and goods. We denounce the spectacle of men without 
food in a nation with too much foodstuffs; without clothes in a 
nation with too much cotton; without homes in a nation of mil- 
lions of houses; without opportunity for recreation in a nation 
with increasing leisure. And we protest the quick shift from the 
practices and ideals of a nation striving to lead the world in educa- 
tion to a sudden mass advocacy of low educational budgets and 
standards which may set us back for generations in these fields. 
The catalogue of our present complaints would occupy many 
pages, and the end is not yet. 


II 


If we seek the characterization of the present period which 
most clearly indicates new frontiers of social study and action, it 
seems possible to point out three major differences between the 
present crisis and all others we have faced. In the first place, 
bigness, speed, technology, and change dominate our civilization 
as they have never done before. This applies to the whole sweep 
of the modern age—science and invention, cities and industry, 
international relations and social organization, on an astounding 
scale. The result is a complexity and lack of codrdination be- 
tween the parts of society so serious as to require a different 
method and a different leadership from crises in the past. 

In the second place, the mass-man, the people as a whole, has 
finally achieved a dominant position previously wanting. This 
condition of affairs—if we accept the doctrines of democracy— 
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is of great advantage. It is through the vigor and freshness of a 
virile people that we must attain stable social development. As 
between the too-artificial knowledge of the specialist and the na- 
tive wisdom and strength of the well-bred common man, I should 
have no hesitancy in designating the latter as superior to carry 
on. Woodrow Wilson eloquently declared that “the great voice 
of America does not come from seats of learning. It comes in a 
murmur from the hills and woods and the farms and factories 
and the mills, rolling on and gaining volume until it comes to us 
from the homes of common men... .” The phenomenon of the 
dominance of the masses, of mass emotion, which is a process 
beyond human power to comprehend, appears as one of the basic 
characteristics of our generation. 

In the third place, the distance between what we may call the 
artificial society of the moder.: world on the one hand, and the 
realities and capacities of the simpler folk society on the other, 
appears much greater than ever before in the history of cul- 
ture. It is almost a commonplace in social theory that when the 
refinements of artificial society and of technological processes 
exceed the natural capacity of a people to absorb and adjust them, 
and when the media of integration and leadership are inadequate, 
there will be, if the process goes on long enough, disintegration. 

History is strewn with the ruins of nations which for one reason 
or another failed to effect a proper balance between the com- 
plexities of civilization and the folk mores necessary for racial 
survival. The case of Rome at the beginning of her decline 
immediately comes to mind. The Romans in their quest for a 
fuller life, gradually forsook the customs and standards which 
had made them sturdy and powerful. They developed an arti- 
ficial life to a point which weakened and demoralized them. 

If we examine further these three characteristics of our time, 
we find an abundance of evidence. We see a world order—eco- 
nomic, political, social—of such bigness and diversity that there 
has resulted a vast ignorance of and indifference to the inter- 
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relations among the parts of the social system. To quote again 
from Recent Social Trends: 

Modern life is everywhere complicated, but especially so in the United 
States, where immigration from many lands, rapid mobility within the 
country itself, the lack of established classes or castes to act as a brake 
on social changes, the tendency to seize upon new types of machines, rich 
natural resources and vast driving power, have hurried us dizzily away from 
the days of the frontier into a whirl of modernisms which almost passes 
w The result has been that astonishing contrasts in organization and dis- 
organization are to be found side by side in American life: splendid 
technical proficiency in some incredible skyscraper and monstrous backward- 
ness in some equally incredible slum.’ 

The strides made by scientific discovery and mechanical inven- 
tion have contributed largely to the second characteristic of the 
times: the dominance of the mass man. Rapid communication 
increases the range and possibility of education, information, and 
propaganda. It is well to note here that the influence of the 
mass-mind and mass emotion is not limited to the mass of the 
people. Public leaders are affected by the prevailing ideas which 
proceed from the larger group. The recent episode of tech- 
nocracy, the emotional acceptance of social formule by the in- 
tellectuals, the deluge of messianic schemes for saving the world, 
the mass-mind quality of much minority dominance, are all evi- 
dences of this phenomenon. What mass control will mean remains 
yet to be determined, largely by the effectiveness as well as the 
extension of our education and by the inculcation of social 
morality. 

Much of the difficulty which confronts us has been ascribed to 
the third characteristic, so-called social or institutional lag. In 
other words, it has been ascribed to the fact that the rate of 
readjustment in the realm of human relationships has been slower 
than it has been in the material world. The significance of this 
condition will hardly be questioned. As the President’s Commit- 
tee pointed out, “A nation advances not only by dynamic power, 


but by and through the maintenance of some degree of equi- 





*Recent Social Trends, V. I, xii. 
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8 Yet it is no simple matter 


Not all parts of our organization are changing at the same speed or at 

the same time. Some are rapidly moving forward and others are lagging. 
These unequal rates of change in economic life, in government, in educa- 
tion, in science and religion, make zones of danger and points of tension. 
It is almost as if the various functions of the body or the parts of an 
automobile were operating at unsynchronized speeds. Our capacity to pro- 
duce goods changes faster than our capacity to purchase; employment does 
not keep pace with improvement in the machinery of production; inter- 
oceanic communication changes more quickly than the reorganization of 
international relations; the factory takes occupations away from the home 
before the home can adjust itself to the new conditions. The automobile 
affects the railroads, the family, size of cities, types of crime, manners 
and morals. 

There is another aspect of the strain between present-day prac- 
tices and fundamental social interests. It is a tension between 
demands and capacity. Let me illustrate with some elementary 
examples. Just after the Florida boom an inquiry was made into 
the number of lots laid off for sale in two Florida counties. The 
answer to the question of how many people could be housed on 
the lots so laid off was about eleven million for the two counties; 
for the whole state no one knows how many. Here was technical 
development far above the nation’s absorption capacity. Nor 
need illustrations be limited to the material world. In education 
there will be tension as the legal requirement for compulsory 
technical and advanced education exceeds the capacity of the 
people to absorb it. In morality, there will be tension—and 
breakage—as the rapid changes in institutions, in sex standards, 
and in artificially accelerated norms of living prove to be beyond 
the capacity of the group to sustain them. Social formule and 
super-legislation, or educational technique, may assume unbear- 
able proportions, just as physical technology does. 

Confusion is a perfectly natural product of these bewildering 
developments. The citizen is confused. The leader is confused. 
The scientist is confused. In the older days the natural universe 





"Recent Social Trends, V. I, xiii. 
“Recent Social Trends, V. I, xiii. 
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presented a puzzle to the layman, but he was willing to leave its 
unraveling to the scientist. He could wait. In these days, how- 
ever, the puzzle is one which involves the very existence and 
happiness of the citizen. The social scientist upon whom the citi- 
zen should depend has not been given a chance, or has not worked 
long enough, or has failed to solve the mystery of our new social 
and economic world. And so we have the paradox of a public 
clamoring for a moratorium on physical science, for a larger 
emphasis upon the human and spiritual factors, at a time when 
the same public threatens to stop resources through which the 
social scientist might help. There is the paradox of a public peer- 
ing ahead with full realization that the next period of develop- 
ment will prove a difficult one for its children to master, and at 
the same time threatening to cripple those children beyond re- 
demption by cutting off education and progressive social services. 
Even as confusion in the midst of swift-moving traffic at inter- 
secting streets may mean death, so emotional confusion of citizen 
and leader in the midst of breathtakingly rapid social changes is 
fraught with hazards to civilization. What is needed is poise, 
study, planning. 


III 


It is of the utmost importance, for the purpose of clearing up 
our confusion and understanding our problems, that we should 
know something of the explanation of how our present situation 
came to be. The present is manifestly somehow the cumulative 
product of our previous national development, and surely there 
must be logical forces which have been dominant in the midst 
of this tremendous cultural sweep. In truth, these great episodes 
and events, as well as the confusion of the present day, have 
been the inevitable products of a great national purpose and de- 
termination. The people of the United States many years ago 
set out to develop the full measure of their resources and to make 
progress rapidly, and for the most part they have succeeded far 
beyond their greatest expectations. The social resources which 
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constitute the background and power of the nation, and upon 
which the United States has built, are the natural wealth, em- 
bodied in the great physical resources and geographic environ- 
ment, the technological wealth, which comprises the great re- 
sources of science, invention, management, and other branches 
of technology through which the physical resources are mastered 
and developed, the human wealth, which includes the population 
and the manifold vocations and activities of the people, and 
finally the supreme social wealth inherent in our institutions: 
home and family, state and government, school and education, 
church and religion, industry and work, community organization 
and association. 

The principal forces working upon these resources have been 
social change and the increasing attempt at social guidance 
through education, social science, and social organization. A 
review of our history shows that we have gone far in the mastery 
of the great natural resources of the continent and have brought 
the physical forces about us under control. Technical progress in 
an unbelievable number of fields and in extraordinary ways has 
been everywhere apparent. We have also made great progress 
in the development of human wealth, in the strengthening of the 
people, in child welfare and public health, in the better ordering 
of human relationships in their physical aspects; and we have 
made astonishing progress in the development of education, in 
the expansion and efficiency of industry, in the expansion of gov- 
ernment, in community organization, in communication and trans- 
portation, in religion, and in the examination and improvement of 
home and family relationships. 

If then we have made such strides toward the objectives which 
reflect the genius and purpose of our people, wherein is the 
measure of our failure? The President’s Committee on Social 
Trends reached the conclusion from much accumulated evidence 
that the essential problem is in the conflict between new demands 
and outworn methods, and in lack of coérdination, integration, 
and consolidation of the social gains of our phenomenal achieve- 
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ments. If this be our chief defect, 1 for one am not willing to 
admit that our civilization is ready to break, when in the past we 
achieved so successfully the objectives we sought, and when there 
is ample evidence to indicate that we can gain new objectives if 
we set out to do so with the same purpose and skill that we applied 
in the past. If we have allowed our physical achievements to 
outrun us, it is now ours to achieve the catching-up. 

Here are our new frontiers. Rivers and forests and mountains 
and plains are no longer the primary obstacles which confront 
us. Rather these obstacles consist of the great social problems in 
a nation grown mature and very complex in its human relation- 
ships. Many believe that today as in the past the nation’s 
extraordinary natural resources constitute its power. Yet this 
assumption is only partly true. Land there is in abundance, but 
the epic of free land and frontier domain is transcended by the 
back sweep from frontier and city to a newer rural life and to 
new ways of using the land. Forestry land there is, but not the 
primeval limitless woods for prodigal cutting and lumbering; 
new forestry policies and developments have anticipated the 
utilization of millions of acres for other purposes such as paper- 
making, manufacturing, and so on. The old frontier domain is 
gone, but a new and expanding domain of lands owned by coun- 
ties, states, and the nation has necessitated new policies of utiliza- 
tion, economic and social planning, and a new agrarian economy. 
The natural land resources themselves have changed little; but 
the problem has changed almost entirely. 

In advancing on the new frontiers, the crossing of which will 
bring us nearer to the solution of our social problems, we need to 
turn the focus of science upon human affairs. But in doing so, 
it is important for us to counsel thoroughness and well-balanced 
effort, remembering that we must avoid the extremes of social 
technology that have sometimes characterized supertechnical 
efforts in other fields. Many centuries ago Aristotle, founder of 
the social sciences, clearly perceived the principle which we should 
seek to follow. He remarked with characteristic insight into 
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human nature and social relations that “good in the moral world 
is destroyed by both defect and excess, and preserved by the 
mean between the two; and hence virtue is a middle state between 
two vices...” The two vices that appear today are on the one 
hand the imitation by the social sciences of the physical sciences 
in studying and planning for reconstruction, and on the other 
the ignoring of science for the sake of mere mass theorizing. 








SONNET 


By Creantu Brooks 


ForGIVE me, lady, if the mind’s scalpel blade 
Sorrowfully rend the pliant flesh from the bone, 
Reducing beauty to its gaunt skeleton, 


Previewing, even in spring-time, the shatter and fade 





Of the flower. If beauty ever might persuade 
The mind from brooding on declension, | 
Your beauty might—by you it has been done— 


The ghost of imminent autumn has been laid. 


Yet, lady, the matter is not irrelevant, 

Nor I too much possessed with it if I hear 
Forebodings in the winds of the dying year, 
And if, for me, the drifting, yellowed leaf 
Falls ponderous enough to shake belief 


In its slow, tantalizing, slight descent. 

















_ NATURALISTS of the FRONTIER 


By SamuEL Woop GEsER 


XI. IN DEFENSE OF JEAN LOUIS BERLANDIER 


I 
L] UMAN nature must have its heroes. It must exalt the 


successful man, recount his talents and his virtues, weave 

legends about him, and build up a tradition of venera- 
tion, sometimes to the point of worship. Thus does mankind 
proclaim the worth of its own poor humanity. And the same 
human nature must also have its scapegoats, upon whose shoulders 
can be loaded the censure for its own sins. Scientific men and 
historians of science are no exceptions to this general rule. We 
recount with something like exaltation the glorious, independent 
career of a Vesalius: immediately after, with hardly less zest, 
we descant upon the villainy and plagiarism of his renegade stu- 
dent, Realdus Columbus. Again, at the same time that we cele- 
brate the productive life of Marcello Malpighi, who by his in- 
spired work laid the foundations for much of modern biology, 
we dip our pen into corrosive ink in order to describe Borelli’s 
ingratitude to Malpighi. And thus we at once glorify our 
humanity and compensate for our own lapses from the mores 
of our tribe. 

Jean Louis Berlandier is a scapegoat in the history of botanical 
exploration in the Southwest. No less a man than Auguste- 
Pyrame DeCandolle, the famous Genevese author of the gigantic 
Prodromus of the botany of the world, in his memoirs stigma- 
tized Berlandier as a malcontent and an ingrate; and Asa Gray, 
in his obituary of Dr. Charles W. Short, has also lent the weight 
of his name to the defamation of the character of this botanical 
explorer. A subsequent conspiracy of silence entered into by 
obsequious botanists has precluded any adequate account of Ber- 
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landier’s work from getting into the history of scientific explora- 
tion in America.’ Then, too, the scattering of Berlandterana 
among a number of libraries,” making difficult their study and 
evaluation, has further obscured the facts of his life. In con- 
nection with Berlandier, students of American botany have a 
confused notion of a Swiss botanical explorer, sent to Mexico by 
the elder DeCandolle at the beginning of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, who is supposed to have ill requited the 
favors which (according to DeCandolle’s account) were showered 
upon him. Little notice is taken of the fact that Berlandier sent 
back to his patron several thousand species of plants, many of 
them represented by several specimens; and Berlandier’s subse- 
quent career is generally dismissed with a brief statement to the 
effect that he set up as a physician and pharmacist in Matamoros 
and died near there in 1851. 

There is, however something to be said in his defense, and a 
few facts can be added to what is generally known of his career. 
In this essay will be presented, as nearly as the fragmentary state 
of the materials will allow, an account of the inner life and the 
outer works of Jean Louis Berlandier. 


Il 


The city of Geneva has occupied a unique position in the his- 
tory of the learned world. More than once it has been the center 
of French Protestant culture, a status it maintained during all of 
the eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth.’ The famous 
Academy was founded in Geneva in 1559; the next year was 
established the public library, which later grew to great propor- 





*No biographical notices of Berlandier were found in the following encyclopedic works: 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle (1852-66); La Grande Encyclopédie; Meyers Komnver- 
sationslexikon (several editions); Der Grosse Brockhaus; Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada; 
Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-Americano; Enciclopedia Italiana (incomplete); Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, (IX, XI, XIV); Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography; and several Slavic cyclopedias. The Nouveau Larousse 
Illustré, 2:29, says briefly, “French botanist; little known.” 

*Berlandier manuscript materials are to be found in the following American libraries: 
Yale University; Library of Congress; Library of the Smithsonian Institution; Library of 
the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University; and Library of the University of Texas. 

"Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada 26:108f. 
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tions, and at one time had as its librarian the distinguished natural- 
ist, Abraham Trembley. The nineteenth century saw the found- 
ing of the Museum of Natural History (1811), the Botanical 
Garden (1817), and the Conservatory (1824). The old Academy, 
which had maintained unbroken the tradition of sound scholar- 
ship, took on new life, and become of university rank in 1873. 

That great alpine scholar, Coolidge, late Life-Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, perhaps the greatest authority on Switzer- 
land in the last half of the nineteenth century, never wearied of 
speaking of the unique status of Geneva among the cities of the 
world: 


Considering the small size of Geneva, till recently, it is surprising how 
many celebrated persons have been connected with it as natives or as resi- 
dents. . . . In the sixteenth century, besides Calvin and Bonivard, we have 
Isaac Casaubon, the scholar; Robert and Henri Estienne, the printers, and, 
from 1572 to 1574, Joseph Scaliger himself, though but for a short time. 
J. J. Rousseau is, of course, the great Genevese of the eighteenth century. 
At that period, and in the nineteenth century, Geneva was a center of 
light, especially in the case of various of the physical sciences. Among the 
scientific celebrities were de Saussure, the most many-sided of all; de 
Candolle and Boissier, the botanists; Alphonse Favre and Necker, the 
geologists; Marignac, the chemist; DeLuc, the physicist, and Plantamour, 
the astronomer. Charles Bonnet was both a scientific man and a philoso- 
pher, while Amiel belonged to the latter class only .. .* 


Amid this distinguished group of Genevese scientists of the 
nineteenth century, the outstanding naturalist was Auguste- 





“W. A. B. Coolidge, in Encyclopedia Britannica, XI, 11:588, 1911. Joseph Justus Scaliger 
(1540-1609), the greatest scholar of his age, and Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), his worthy 
successor, second only to Scaliger in learning, established the intellectual preéminence of the 
Academy in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth century, the Academy and the city 
of Geneva could claim distinction from the presence of the mathematician and philosopher 
Calandrini (1703-58); the geologist, Nicolas de Saussure (1709-91); Abraham Trembley 
(1710-84), naturalist and librarian; Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78); the mathematician 
and theologian, Jacques André Trembley (1714-63); the naturalist and philosopher, Charles 
Bonnet (1720-93); and the philosopher, Horace Benedict de Saussure (1740-99). The 
DeLucs (Jean André, 1727-1817; Guillaume Antoine, 1729-1812; and J. André, 1763- 
1847) made substantial contributions to geology and natural history. Francois Huber (1750- 
1831), the “blind Homer of the honey-bee”, lived out his whole life in the environs of 
Geneva, and there, with the aid of his servant Francois Burnens, laid the foundation of our 
present knowledge of the economy of the honey-bee. The Reverend J. P. E. Vaucher 
(1763-1841) made contributions of lasting value to our knowledge of the fresh-water algz, 
his great work on the confervz being published in Geneva in 1803; Nicolas Théodore 
de Saussure (1767-1845) made epochal investigations in the field of plant physiology; and 
Nicolas Charles Seringe (1776-1858) and Etienne Moricand (b. 1779) did admirable work 
in the field of botany. 
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Pyrame DeCandolle. Nordenskidld, the Swedish historian of 
biology, in writing of the progress of botany after Linnaeus, calls 
DeCandolle “one of the foremost pioneers of botany”, and says 
of him: 


He was born in 1778 at Geneva, where his family had for generations 
enjoyed a great reputation. At an early age he began to study the natural 
sciences, which at that time—the age of Bonnet and Saussure—stood in 
high favour in his native town. After preliminary studies there, he betook 
himself to Paris in order to continue his education as a botanist. In the 
company of Lamarck, Cuvier, and Geoffroy he spent ten years there, during 
which his reputation increased year by year and public commissions were 
entrusted to him; amongst other things he was sent, with the financial 
assistance of the State, on scientific expeditions in different parts of France; 
Lamarck handed over to him the editing of his French flora and he was 
finally elected professor at Montpellier. In 1816, however, he returned to 
Geneva, which during the Revolution had become incorporated with 
France, but after the fall of Napoleon was again united to Switzerland. 
He then lived in his native town as professor of botany and member of the 
high council, honoured and respected until his death, in 1841. 

DeCandolle mastered the whole field of botany better than any one else 
in his time; he was at once systematist, morphologist, and physiologist. He 
started a gigantic work, Prodromus systematis naturalis regni vegetabilis, which 
was to describe all known plants, but which for obvious reasons was never 
completed in his lifetime; his son and many others worked at it after his 
death. The principles on which he classified the vegetable kingdom he laid 
down in a work published in 1813 entitled Théorie élémentaire de la 
botanique, which he revised several times and which is without doubt his 
finest work, worthy to be associated with, and at the same time representing 
a great advance on Linnaeus’s Philosophia botanica, which doubtless gave 
him the idea... .* 


Into such an age as this, and into the presence of such a master 
as this, Berlandier was born. Regarding his early life, but little 
is known. Even the date of his birth is uncertain, but it was 
probably before 1805, and it took place in France near Fort de 
P’Ecluse, a now-abandoned boundary-fortress quite near Geneva. 
DeCandolle, who was in a position to know all the facts, states 
that Berlandier was born in dire poverty (“d’une famille fort 
pauvre”), and that he came later to Geneva to make his way in the 
world by apprenticing himself to a pharmaceutical house. The 
apprentice, young, active, and eager, set himself to learn Latin 








"Nordenskidld, The History of Biology, 1928, 436/7. 
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and Greek in his spare time by his own efforts. DeCandolle, on 
coming into contact with the boy, was touched by his energy and 
ambition. He admitted the young apprentice to his classes, and, 
as Berlandier made progress in botanical knowledge, opened up 
the herbarium of the Academy to the youth and took him with 
him on his field trips.° 

In many other ways did DeCandolle show his good will to the 
young student; and Berlandier reacted well to responsibility. 
When a living ostrich, for instance, was sent as a gift to the 
newly-founded Museum of Natural History, DeCandolle caused 
Berlandier to be sent to Marseilles to receive the bird and trans- 
port it to Geneva, a commission which he executed successfully. 
Berlandier spent two or three years at Geneva in most profitable 
obscurity under DeCandolle’s patronage, at the same time, pre- 
sumably, that he served his apprenticeship at the drug trade. 

Under this admirable master of botany (comparable with 
Agassiz as a productive teacher), in surroundings remarkably 
stimulating, Berlandier prepared himself for a career as a botanist. 
The whole atmosphere of Geneva was favorable to scholarly 
activity and progress. At the time that Berlandier was in his 
Lehrjahre as a botanist, 

. the prosperity of Geneva was at its height, the little state was ad- 
ministered by men of European reputation, and Genevese society had 
power to attract distinguished visitors and admirers from al] parts. The 
veteran Bonstetten, who had been the friend of Gray and the associate of 
Voltaire, was still talking and enjoying iife in his appartement overlooking 
the woods of La Bitie. Rossi and Sismondi were busy lecturing to the 
Genevese youth, or taking part in Genevese legislation; an active scientific 
group, headed by the Pictets, De la Rive, and the botanist Auguste- 
Pyrame de Candolle, kept the country abreast of European thought and 
speculation, while the mixed nationality of the place—the blending in it 
of French keenness with Protestant enthusiasms and Protestant solidity— 
was beginning to find inimitable and characteristic expression in the stories 
os Tépffer. The country was governed by an aristocracy, which was not 
so much an aristocracy of birth as one of merit and intellect, and the 
moderate constitutional ideas which represented the liberalism of the post- 


Waterloo period were nowhere more warmly embraced or more intelli- 
gently carried out than in Geneva... .” 

‘Mémoires et souvenirs de Auguste-Pyrame DeCandolle, 1862, 336/8. 

"Mrs. Humphrey Ward, in [transl.] Amiel’s Journal, 1885, xiii [iner.]. 
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At the Academy, Berlandier had frequent association with De- 
Candolle’s students, a polyglot medley, among them Philippe 
Dunant, Jacques Denys Choisy, Francois Ma.cet, and the younger 
DeCandolle, Alphonse: all of them destined to become produc- 
tive botanists. 

When Berlandier was studying with DeCandolle, the master 
was in his prime—his middle ’forties—and was just beginning 
the publication of his magisterial Prodromus. . .. Upon this great 
work, of which seven volumes appeared during the author’s life- 
time, Berlandier collaborated in a slight way by contributing a 
monograph on the gooseberries, or Grossulariee. “This work,” 
said DeCandolle, “without being distinguished, still for a be- 
ginner was not without merit”—an obviously-modest under- 
statement. The work on the gooseberries was first published in 
the Mémoires of the Society of Natural History of Geneva in 
1824, and was revised for publication in the Prodromus two years 
later. While at Geneva, in DeCandolle’s laboratory, Berlandier 
also learned the sketching, drawing, and painting of natural- 
history objects from Jean-Christophe Heyland, botanical artist 
and illustrator for DeCandolle. This ability was to be of use to 
him later. 

The impression which the young student had made upon his 
superiors may be gauged by the fact that when DeCandolle, 
Moricand, Dunant, and Mercier conceived the idea of sending a 
botanical collector to Mexico (then largely terra incognita botani- 
cally and zodlogically), they chose Berlandier for the task. He 
was so responsible, so vigorous, so eager, and so intelligent! 
Arrangements for sending him to Mexico were therefore made, 
some time in 1824 or ’25, with Lucas Alaman, a former student 
in Geneva of DeCandolle. Alaman, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the newly established Republic of Mexico, had decided 
to send a Boundary Commission to survey and establish the 
boundary between the Mexican Republic and the United States; 
and he proposed to attach Berlandier to this Commission in the 
capacity of botanist. At some time in 1826, accordingly, Ber- 
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landier left Europe for Mexico. Before his departure from 
Geneva an unpleasantness had occurred which, according to 
DeCandolle, completely altered Berlandier’s attitude toward the 
four Genevese botanists who were sending him to Mexico. Some 
teasing on the part of those charged with the details of the voy- 
age irritated Berlandier, says DeCandolle, and as his disposition, 
“sreedy of applause, unstable, foolishly ambitious and independ- 
ent,” could not accommodate itself to the circumstances, he “de- 
parted maldisposed”.* Thus closed the European chapter in the 
life of Berlandier. He was but little more than twenty years old. 

From references in Berlandier’s papers one may infer that he 
did not go directly from Europe to Vera Cruz, then, as now, the 
chief Mexican port, but interrupted his journey at New Orleans. 
Here he probably stayed for some time—long enough to become 
acquainted at least in a superficial way with the flora of Louisiana. 
From this point his journey led him to Vera Cruz, and then to 
Mexico City.° 


iil 


The scientific expedition into Texas to which Alaman had 
appointed Berlandier has a long history.”® In 1819 the United 
States, in spite of the clamor of a group in Congress who de- 
manded a line farther west, had made a treaty with Spain estab- 
lishing the western boundary of Louisiana at the Sabine River. 
The basis for this clamor was the fact that LaSalle, the explorer 
of Louisiana, had in 1685 landed with his men at Matagorda 
Bay, and had established the French fort and village of St. Louis 
near the mouth of the Lavaca. By the treaty of 1819 Spain ceded 
West Florida to the United States, and the United States relin- 
quished all claim to territory west of the Sabine. But before 
ratifications could be exchanged, the Mexicans had secured their 





*DeCandolle, op. cit., 1862, 336/8. 

*This matter is being further investigated, and a discussion of it will be published else- 
where. 

For an account of the events leading up to the establishment of the Comision de Limites, 
see, inter alia, the following: Bancroft, History of Mexico 5:154/6, 1885; Howdren, 
Southw. Hist. Assn. Quarterly 16:378-422, 1913; Manning, ébid., 17:217-61, 1913, etc. 
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independence of Spain; hence it was necessary to reopen the 
matter of a western boundary, this time directly with Mexico. 

Meanwhile, however, much dissatisfaction had been voiced in 
the United States over the provisions of the Treaty of 1819, 
especially over that provision by which were relinquished all 
claims to territory west of the Sabine. It was held that “aliena- 
tion of national territory” exceeded the powers of Congress. This 
dissatisfaction was particularly clamorous in the West and South. 

The United States had given early recognition to Mexican 
independence; and in 1825 Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, 
had been appointed first Minister of the United States to Mexico. 
His task, as set forth in his instructions, was to approach the 
Mexican government and seek a revision of the terms of the 
Treaty of 1819, whereby the boundary of Louisiana might be 
extended to the westward. 

Before Poinsett’s arrival in Mexico, in 1825, Alaman, who had 
become Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs after the fall of the 
“Emperor” Iturbide, had instructed Torrens, Mexican Chargé at 
Washington, to inform the American government that Mexico 
desired to fix the western limits of Louisiana in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1819. Poinsett had arrived in 
Mexico near the midsummer of 1825, six months after the ar- 
rival of the British Chargé, H. G. Ward, at the Mexican capital. 
British jealousy of American interests in Spanish America, 
especially in Texas, had found an efficient tool in Ward. During 
his six months in Mexico before Poinsett’s arrival he had suc- 
ceeded in sowing the seeds of distrust of America in the minds of 
Mexican statesmen, and had persuaded Alaman, LaLhave, and 
others of the government of the danger of American aggression, 
particularly in the Mexican province of Texas. This action of 
the British representative was motivated by British jealousy of 
the United States, especially notable after the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine (December 2, 1823), and distinctly manifest 
down to 1827. Ward assured Mexico of the steadfast desire of 
Britain that Mexican independence be maintained; and tactfully 
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suggested to Alaman, ripe for such an idea, that Mexico establish 
a monarchy.” 

When Poinsett arrived in Mexico, he at once took up the 
boundary question with Alaman, but soon reached an impasse in 
Alaman’s counter-proposals. Alaman then proposed (August 7, 
1825) a treaty of commerce between the United States and 
Mexico, and suggested that commissioners be appointed by both 
countries to examine “the country within a given latitude, from 
one sea to the other,” and to secure “exact information upon 
which limits might be established.” 

Following upon this, Ward now suggested to the Mexican 
president, Guadalupe Victoria, that he appoint as the Mexican 
Commissioner a young Mexican artillery officer, head of the 
Artillery School in the City of Mexico, General Manuel de Mier 
y Teran. Teran was unquestionably the best officer of the army 
for such an appointment, for he possessed an excellent training in 
military and topographic science. The appointment was made in 
July, 1826, and General Teran planned to leave Mexico on the 
work of delimitation that autumn. That Teran was generally 
known to be deeply distrustful of American influence in Texas 
was no disqualification, in Ward’s opinion, for his appointment as 
Commissioner.” 

The time of departure of Teran and his Commission (in which, 
it must be remembered, Berlandier held a place as botanist) was 
repeatedly postponed. There was a lack of money in the national 
treasury that made the setting out of such an expedition impos- 
sible. In 1823, under Alaman’s managemem, the Mexican gov- 
ernment had borrowed sixteen millions of dollars from a Quaker 
banking house in London, the Barclays. As a sequel to the British 
banking disaster of September, 1825, the Barclays had failed, and 





ME. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835, 1928, 39f.; see also H. G. Ward, Mexico 
in 1827, 1828, passim. 

“For accounts of Teran, see Payno, in Gallo, Hombres Ilustres Mexicanos, 4:251-81, 
1874; Mora, Obras Sueltas 1:lxi; Gruening, Mexico and its Heritage, 1928, 293; Robinson, 
Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution, 1820, 123-34; Filisola, Memorias ..., 1848, 1:585; 
Brown, History of Texas 1:167; 238/9, 1892; Bancroft, History of Mexico 5:74,, 110f., 
1885; Suarez y Navarro, Historia de Méjico . . .. 1850, 286; J. H. Smith, The War with 
Mexico 1:44, 1919; Barker, Texas and Mexico, 1821-1835, 1928, 39; and elsewhere. 
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by their failure deprived the Mexican government of a balance 
of two millions and a quarter of dollars still in their hands. Thus 
even after the Mexican congress had appropriated in the autumn 
of 1827 the sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the expenses of 
the Commission, the departure of the expedition was still delayed 
because of an actual lack of money in the treasury of the state. 

Poinsett had in the meantime remonstrated with Alaman and 
Teran against sending a Commission to Eastern Texas on a 
matter of delimitation while the question of a boundary was still, 
as far as the United States was concerned, an unsettled matter. 
In January, 1828, however, Poinsett signed with Alaman a treaty 
recognizing the boundary of Louisiana as set forth in the Spanish 
Treaty of 1819. 


IV 


The fifteen thousand dollars appropriated by the Mexican con- 
gress for the expenses of the Boundary Commission were finally 
available. On the tenth of November, 1827, the members of the 
expedition left the City of Mexico, Berlandier among them.” 
As the Commission was constituted, it consisted of General Mier 
y Teran, the head; two Commissioners, Lieutenant-Colonel José 
Batres, of the Medical Staff, and Lieutenant-Colonel Constantino 
Tarnava, of the Medical Corps; Rafael Chovell, mineralogist; 
Second-Lieutenant José Maria Sanchez, cartographer; and Ber- 
landier. Colonel José Maria Diaz Noriega accompanied the 
expedition as secretary to Teran. The expedition was furnished 
with a small military escort, and took along in a special instru- 
ment wagon the indispensable books and instruments. Following 
the familiar road of the early days from Mexico to Texas by way 
of Laredo on the Rio Grande—Querétaro, San Miguel, Guana- 
juato, Saltillo, Monterrey, Carrizal, and Laredo—the expedition 





“Primary accounts of the itinerary of the commission were published by Berlandier and 
Chovell, Diario de Viage de la Comision de Limites . . . , Mexico, 1850; and Sanchez, “A 
Trip to Texas in 1828”, in Southeo. Hist. Quart. 29:249-88, 1926 [transl. by C. E. 
Castafieda]. 
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reached Laredo exactly thirteen weeks from the date of its de- 
parture from the capital. 

At Laredo, then a squalid presidial town of slender attractions, 
the Commission made a stop of eighteen days; and here, from 
the second to the nineteenth of February, 1828, Berlandier made 
botanical collections. The route from Laredo to Béjar (San An- 
tonio) foliowed the Old Béjar Road (not the Presidio Road, 
which crossed the Rio Grande farther up) though present Webb, 
McCullen, Atascosa, and Bexar Counties. The party reached 
Béjar on the first of March, after a leisurely progress of ten days, 
and spent the whole of the month of March and the first half of 
April there. This prolonged stay accounts for the rich collec- 
tions of plants Berlandier made in the environs of San Antonio. 
On the twelfth of April, Teran and the Commission left Béjar 
for the capital of Austin’s Colony, San Felipe on the Brazos. The 
route led over the so-called Middle Road, going from present 
San Antonio to Gonzales (then a newly-organized settlement 
still in painful process of being born as the capital of Green 
DeWitt’s Colony on the Guadalupe). To the eastward of Gon- 
zales, the road, after crossing the LaBahia road, continued to the 
Colorado River. Here it joined the Atascosito road, on the way 
to San Felipe. The Commission reached San Felipe on the 
twenty-seventh of April. Because of recent very heavy rains, 
which followed upon those of a wet spring, the Brazos at San 
Felipe was so high that an enforced stay was made in San Felipe 
until the eighth of May. On that day, the river receded enough 
to permit the Commission to cross the Brazos by the ferry at San 
Felipe. On the eleventh of May, 1828, the expedition started up 
the east-of-the-Brazos road, toward Jared Groce’s plantation, 
Bernardo, near present Hempstead in Waller County; enjoyed 
Groce’s equivocal hospitality; and made camp on the night of 
May 13 not far from present Hempstead. At this place the east- 
Brazos road they had been following joined the Magdalena road 
and led them approximately up what is the present Hempstead- 
Navasota road. 
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Incessant rains made going almost impossible through the 
swampy places; and the wooded hills offered obstructions almost 
as serious. Added to these difficulties were the incredibly great 
hordes of mosquitoes encountered after the Commission left San 
Felipe. On the night of the fourteenth of May they encamped 
not far from Groce’s “Second House”, near present Courtney. 
On the sixteenth of May, after two days of very difficult going 
through heavy, boggy ground, they reached Holland’s Place, 
near present Anderson. Here, on the seventeenth of May, Ber- 
landier fell ill with malarial fever, to be followed next day by 
General Teran; and Berlandier continued seriously ill until the 
party reached the Sertuche Crossing, where the road from Béjar 
to Nacogdoches (the old Camino Real or Upper Road) crossed 
the Trinity. At this place, from the twenty-fifth to the twenty- 
eighth of May, more of the men fell sick. The illness of the 
men, the scarcity of provisions, and the exhaustion of animals and 
men alike persuaded Teran to send Berlandier and the other 
members of the Commission, and all but seven of the military 
escort, back to Béjar by the Upper Road. As they left, Teran 
directed the scientific staff of the Commission to meet him at 
Matamoros at the end of the summer; the troops which had been 
assigned to him by Elosua when he left San Antonio in April, he 
relinquished to the presidial commander at Béjar. Retaining only 
Sanchez and the seven soldiers as an escort, Teran pressed on 
toward Nacogdoches, and reached there the third of June. There 
he worked on the problem of delimitation until the following 
spring. 

In the meantime, the scientific staff followed the Upper Road 
to Béjar: a journey that ordinarily would occupy about two weeks. 
At Béjar they remained about a month, delayed in their departure 
for Matamoros, as Berlandier said, “by much and continued 
rain”. On the fourteenth of July, however, the staff finally left 
Béjar for Laredo; passed the Medina on the sixteenth; and 
camped the night of the twentieth on the Frio. They reached the 
Nueces on the twenty-fourth. Four days later, after riding 
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through a country possessing some very beautiful vegetation, they 
entered Laredo, “one of the most desolate presidios in the Mex- 
ican eastern states.” 

Berlandier remained in Laredo with the rest of the party from 
the twenty-eighth of July to the eleventh of August, in order 
properly to mend the General’s coach, which had been broken at 
the crossing of the Frio. All things having been duly set in order, 
the party crossed to the right bank of the Rio Grande, and pro- 
ceeding by way of Mier, Camargo, and Reinosa, reached Mata- 
moros on the twentieth of August, 1828. 

Here the staff remained, in constant expectation of the arrival 
of General Teran. He, however, remained in eastern Texas, 
awaiting the appointment of Dr. John Sibley of Natchitoches as 
Boundary Commissioner for the United States, and studying 
military dispositions for the protection of the boundary against 
possible American aggression. 

After some weeks spent in Matamoros, Berlandier returned to 
Béjar, presumably with General Bustamente, Comandante- 
General of the Eastern Mexican States. 

In August, 1828, the Comanche captain Barbaquista, accom- 
panied by many of his braves, had come to Béjar to ratify and 
renew a treaty made at Béjar with Bustamente in the early sum- 
mer of the preceding year. In the absence of Bustamente, who 
was at Matamoros, the Comanches had been cordially received by 
the authorities, both civil and military, and given many proofs of 
friendship. As some of the Bejarenos desired to see the nature of 
the country to the northwest of San Antonio—even to go as far 
as the reported silver mines on the San Saba—an excursion was 
arranged. Lieutenant-Colonel Francisco Ruiz and a number of 
Comanche warriors planned one to extend at least as far as the 
head of the Guadalupe River, for the purpose of hunting bear 
and buffalo. About sixty or eighty Comanches were left at Béjar, 
under orders of their captains Reyuna (Queyunes) and El Ronco. 
Berlandier, who had by this time arrived at Béjar, accompanied 
Ruiz and the Indians on the expedition. 
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The party left Béjar on the nineteenth of November, accom- 
panied by thirty dragoons, and returned to Béjar on the eighteenth 
of December. Their route led up the course of present Helotes 
Creek, and included Leon Creek, Comanche Springs, and Balcones 
Creek (south of present Boerne, where they passed the night of 
the twenty-first of November). From this point they proceeded 
to the banks of the Guadalupe, near present Comfort, and on the 
night of the twenty-third encamped somewhere between present 
Comfort and Kerrville. The next morning, the Mexicans sep- 
arated themselves from the Comanches and turned westward into 
present Kerr County, where buffalo and bear were to be found in 
the oak woods. 

The next few days were for the most part cloudy and stormy; 
the party, after several exploratory side-trips, decided to remain 
in camp until they had got bear and bison, of which there was 
abundance of sign. On the morning of the twenty-eighth of 
November, Berlandier, in company with Ruiz and the others, set 
out in a northeasterly direction from their camp (near an uniden- 
tified arroyo on the east bank of the Guadalupe). They finally 
reached some rocky hillocks, generally known to the Mexicans as 
the “Pedernales”, and struck an arroyo of permanent water which 
can with certainty be identified as Town Creek, at present Kerr- 
ville. Here Ruiz shot a buffalo. 

The second day of December, the party resumed its march to 
the headwaters of the Guadalupe, up a stream that the hunters 
called the “Arroyo de Teran”, but which can be identified as the 
Bear Creek of the north fork of the Guadalupe at its source. 
In this general neighborhood they stayed five days. On the sixth 
of December the party broke camp, and, directing their course 
to the Southwest, set out for the head of the Canon de Don Juan 
de Uvalde. The country was beautiful. By mid-day of the 
seventh of December they had reached the “throat” of Uvalde 
Canyon, and entered the canyon by a steep and very difficult 
descent. Its immense meadows, of a brilliant green even in De- 
cember, served as pasturage for numerous deer; while extensive 
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oak woods in the canyon concealed many black bear, once common 
in all the woods of Texas. 

The party spent eight days in traversing the canyon, and left 
it on the fourteenth of December at a point near present Knippa, 
in Uvalde County. They then turned eastward, crossing the Seco 
and Hondo on the fifteenth of December and the Medina on the 
seventeenth; and on the eighteenth, after crossing Hondo Creek 
and the Leon and San Antonio Rivers, returned to the presidio 
from which they had set out a month before. 

On this trip Berlandier seems to have made few or no botanical 
collections; and but few botanical observations. But as these two 
journeys into Texas are all of which we have definite record, 
brief account is included in order to set forth duly the travels in 
Texas of Jean Louis Berlandier.”* 

VI 

There is some reason for surmising that Berlandier returned to 
the scenes of his best botanical collecting in southwest Texas after 
the year 1828, and before the Texan Revolution. The last cer- 
tain record that we have of his botanical collecting in Texas, how- 
ever, is that of the first journey with the Commission, in the sum- 
mer of 1828. This extended trip, antedating by five or six years 
the important collecting done in the vicinity of San Felipe and 
Gonzales by the Scottish botanical collector, Thomas Drummond, 
renders some particular account of Berlandier’s activities desir- 
able, in extension of the brief account that has already been given. 

Berlandier’s experience with Texas botany began when the 
Commission, on the second of February, crossed the Rio Grande 
at Laredo and set foot on Texas soil. As far as his activities as a 
member of the Commission are concerned, it practically closed at 
Robbin’s Crossing of the Trinity River on the twenty-eighth of 
May of that year. 

The time spent at Laredo (February 2-20, 1828) was so much 





“A detailed account of the journey to the headwaters of the Guadalupe and the canyon 
of Uvalde is contained in Berlandier & Chovell, op. ci#., 1850, 249-82. 
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time lost, for, as Berlandier says in his Diario, it was “a very 
desert place”. At this time events of the first importance were 
occurring in Texas. On the third and fourth of February, the 
first elections were being held in all the seven old alcalde dis- 
tricts in Austin’s Colony. In those weeks, Stephen F. Austin was 
struggling with the Political Chief, Ramén Misquiz, at Béjar, 
and with Representatives José Antonio Navarro and Miguel 
Arciniega for a stabilizing law regarding slavery in Texas; and 
was campaigning for open ports and facilitation of domestic and 
foreign trade in the Colony. But nothing of this reached mem- 
bers of the Commission at the deadly-dull presidial town on the 
Rio Grande, the character of whose life and morals Lieutenant 
Sanchez of the Commission has portrayed in lurid colors. 

The Commission left Laredo on the twentieth of February. 
Two days later, on a small stream, La Parida, Berlandier first 
began to collect Texan plants; and here, for the first time, he 
heard the cry of the bullfrog—a circumstance which so impressed 
the members of the commission that three of them mentioned 
the fact in their reports. The crossing of the Nueces offered the 
Commission some difficulty, and it was necessary for them to 
carry over all the instruments, baggage, and supplies by hand, and 
to swim the horses. The waters of the stream had an abundance 
of catfish, and the woods bordering the stream were full of 
turkeys. These were easily hunted with success at night, and were 
a welcome addition to the fare of the soldiers. Berlandier saw 
many deer, mustangs, and bison in the region. As the Commis- 
sion proceeded from point to point, Teran made nightly observa- 
tions of the satellites of Jupiter to determine their position; and 
in this work Berlandier helped as far as possible. 

The vegetation became more abundant as the Commission ap- 
proached Cafiada Verde (Green Branch, in present McMullen 
County), and by the time they had reached the Rio Frio (Feb- 
ruary 25), it showed the richness and variety that make Texas 
the wild-flower garden of the world. From now on until they 
reached Béjar (March 1) the members of the party traversed a 
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succession of flower-strewn plains and rolling hills sprinkled with 
live-oaks and walnuts. 

At the Medina the cavalcade was met by Colonel Antonio 
Elosua, the presidial commander at Béjar. The six weeks (March 
1-April 13) that the Commission spent at Béjar were full of 
interest for all members of the scientific staff. Berlandier was 
impressed with the beautiful surroundings of the old capital of 
Texas (its cathedral was at that time nearly a hundred years old) ; 
and bewailed the fact that the Spanish and Mexican governments 
had so inadequately protected their citizens against Indian attacks 
in the past. Lieutenant Sanchez sought on every hand informa- 
tion concerning the Indians of Texas, especially the Comanches, 
thus extending the knowledge he had gained at Saltillo from 
Juan Antonio de Padilla. Teran consulted, on confidential mat- 
ters, with the Political Chief, Ramén Miasquiz; with Erasmo 
Seguin, who had met Stephen F. Austin upon his arrival in Texas 
in 1821, and who deserved well at the hands of the Texans; 
with General Anastasio Bustamente, a warm personal and political 
friend of Teran; and with Colonel Elosua. Here the Commis- 
sion appears to have lost Colonels Tarnava and Noriega, for their 
names no longer appear in the extant records. The six weeks 
spent at Béjar enabled Berlandier to make rich collections to be 
sent to DeCandolle; and the writings of the Genevese botanists 
show many Texas species originally collected in the neighborhood 
of Béjar. These collecting days on the San Antonio came to an 
end on the thirteenth of April. 

A leisurely march of four days, from Béjar to Gonzales on 
the Guadalupe (April 13-16), led the party “along verdant hills 
covered with spring flowers” and “rolling hills, woods, and small 
valleys bedecked with beautiful flowers, where numerous butter- 
flies flitted about, making the solitary regions all the more charm- 
ing.” Berlandier found the Guadalupe country near Gonzales 
attractive, botanically, although the town was insignificant, con- 
sisting of but six log cabins. The Commission camped at Gonzales 
on the sixteenth of April and left next day; and although Ber- 
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landier had but a short stay (from two o’clock of one afternoon 
to ten o’clock of the next morning) he made excellent use of his 
time. It is interesting to recall here that six years later (June, 
1834) the Scottish botanist, Thomas Drummond, explored ex- 
tensively in the region of Gonzales. 

The route taken by the Commission after leaving Gonzales 
carried them over Peach Creek and through the high country of 
the Lavaca, where, near present Schulenburg, at the Loma 
Grande (High Hill) they enjoyed that magnificent prospect that 
was the culminating experience of every early traveler from San 
Felipe to Béjar. Thence they passed on to the site of present 
Columbus on the Colorado River—the settlement of Judge 
Cummins, Benjamin Beeson, and the Alley brothers. Here, at 
Beeson’s Ferry, the cavalcade halted to mend one of the wagons. 
The staff of the Commission were treated royally; they were 
given good lodgings and excellent food. They found a prosper- 
ous settlement here on the Colorado, where Judge Cummins 
could show them with pride his young peach orchard, well set to 
ripen peaches for the first time that year. A grist mill, a saw 
mill, and a blacksmith shop gave an almost metropolitan air to 
the frontier settlement; and this was enhanced by the gracious 
presence of the two daughters of Judge Cummins and the two 
Beeson girls. The Alley brothers, Missourians, also had very 
prosperous farms in the vicinity. 

Heavy rains at Beeson’s and in the upper Colorado basin on 
the eighteenth and twenty-second of April caused the river to 
rise, and delayed the advance of the expedition. On Saturday, 
the twenty-sixth, however, the river had sufficiently subsided so 
that the Commission could set out for the San Bernard and Aus- 
tin’s capital, leagues away. The road led through very dense 
woods and over wet and muddy hills. The party was met about 
twelve miles from San Felipe by Samuel May Williams, Austin’s 
confidential secretary, who, in the temporary absence of Austin 
from San Felipe, did the honors to the Commission, lodging the 
staff in “a house prepared for the purpose”, which I suspect was 
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the hall of the newly-established Ayuntamiento. Teran presented 
to Austin, when he later arrived, formal letters of introduction 
from Miusquiz, the jefe politico at Béjar, and from Erasmo 
Seguin, who begged Austin to ‘be especially cordial to his old 
friend, General Teran.? The Commission were detained in the 
village to make extensive repairs on the wagons. They noted with 
perturbation that the Brazos was rising, “seeking,” as Austin 
later told Teran, “to emulate the Mississippi.” Here the party 
remained, perforce, for two weeks (April 27-May 9, 1828). 

The members of the staff amused themselves variously. Colonel 
Batres became intimate with Sam. M. Williams, and visited him 
at Austin’s house on the bank of the Arroyo Dulce, in the “West 
End” of San Felipe. Here he saw Austin’s extensive library; and 
noted with something like amazement the set of Rees’s Encyclo- 
pedia in forty-seven volumes, containing admirably illustrated 
articles on natural history by several eminent American natural- 
ists, such as Alexander Wilson, Thomas Say, and George Ord. 
The articles on botany, and Say’s epoch-making articles on en- 
tomology and conchology, impressed Colonel Batres to an unusual 
extent. Yet that such a work of learning could be found far from 
the borders of civilization, in Texas, was only a seeming incon- 
gruity on the frontier, as I have elsewhere shown. It was pre- 
cisely what should have been expected. 

The presidial soldiers who had been assigned to Teran as a 
bodyguard enjoyed themselves in Vicente Padilla’s faro game in 
Cheeves’s saloon. Berlandier employed his time in making botani- 
cal collections. This locality was later very carefully explored for 
plants by Drummond (1833/4) and Lindheimer (1839 and 
1844). Of the collections made in 1828 by Berlandier, very few, 
apparently, ever reached DeCandolle and the other Genevese 
botanists. Most of the species that were collected by Drummond 
and Lindheimer were described as new by the British botanist, 
Sir William Hooker, and by Asa Gray. The loss of these speci- 
mens destined for DeCandolle is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
conditions under which the Commission worked, to Berlandier’s 
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serious illness, and to the inclement weather that prevailed at the 
time, which would very seriously jeopardize the keeping of the 
collections made. But more of that later. 

Teran, a reticent though polite man, with his own reservations 
in respect of Americans, made friends with Austin; and as far as 
we can see, was apparently sincere in his friendship, though not 
always ingenuous. And Gaspar Flores, the Mexican land com- 
missioner at San Felipe, a friend of both, cemented the friendship. 

Sanchez, the cartographer of the expedition, has left an account 
of the town of San Felipe which throws interesting sidelights on 
the social aspects of early Texas, viewed through critical Mexican 
eyes: 


This village has been settled by Mr. Stephen Austin, a native of the 
United States of the North. It consists, at present, of forty or fifty 
wooden houses on the western bank of the large river known as Rio de los 
Brazos de Dios, but the houses are not arranged systematically so as to form 
streets; but on the contrary, lie in an irregular and desultory manner. 
Its population is nearly two hundred persons, of which only ten are 
Mexicans, for the balance are all Americans from the North with an 
occasional European. Two wretched little stores supply the inhabitants of 
the colony: one sells only whiskey, rum, sugar, and coffee; the other, rice, 
flour, lard, and cheap cloth. It may seem that these items are too few for 
the needs of the inhabitants, but they are not, because the Americans from 
the North, at least the greater part of those I have seen, eat only salted 
meat, bread made by themselves out of corn meal, coffee, and home-made 
cheese. To these the greater part of those who live in the village add 
strong liquor, for they are in general, in my opinion, lazy people of vicious 
character. Some of them cultivate their small farms by planting corn; but 
this task they usually entrust to their negro slaves, whom they treat with 
considerable harshness. Beyond the village in an immense stretch of land 
formed by rolling hills are scattered the families brought by Stephen 
Austin, which today number more than two thousand persons. The diplo- 
matic policy of this empresario, evident in all his actions, has, as one may 
say, lulled the authorities into a sense of security, while he works diligently 
for his own ends. In my judgment, the spark that will start the conflagra- 
tion that will deprive us of Texas, will start from this colony. All because 
the government does not take vigorous measures to prevent it. Perhaps it 
does not realize the value of what it is about to lose.” 


More informative, and certainly more objective in its graphic 
description of this mother-town of American settlements in 


Texas, is Smithwick’s account of San Felipe in 1827: 


“Sanchez, op. cit., 1926, 271. 
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The town was still in its swaddling clothes when the writer made his 
advent therein in 1827. Twenty-five or perhaps thirty log cabins strung 
along the west bank of the Brazos River was all there was of it, while the 
whole human population . . . could not have exceeded 200. Men were 
largely in the majority, coming from every state in the Union, and 
every walk of life. . . . The buildings all being of unhewn logs with 
clapboard roofs, presented few distinguishing features. Stephen F. Austin 
had established his headquarters something like half a mile back from the 
river on the west bank of a little creek . . . that ran into the Brazos just 
above the main village. Just above Austin’s house was the farm of Joshua 
Parker. Austin’s house was a double log cabin with a wide “passage” 
through the center, a porch with dirt floor on the front with windows 
opening upon it, and chimney at each end of the building. 

In this vicinity the Ingram brothers, Seth and Ira, had a store, with 
them being associated Hosea N. League, a lawyer by profession, who with 
his wife lived near by. . . . William Pettus . . . also resided in a suburban 
villa in the “west end”. Going down to the town proper . . . the first 
house on the left was my bachelor abode, and near it, on the same side, 
stood the “village smithy” over which I presided. Then came the Peyton 
tavern, operated by Johnthan [sic] C. Peyton and wife; the house was 
the regulation double log cabin. The saloon and billiard hall of Cooper 
and Chieves [Cheeves], the only frame building in the place, was next 
below the Peyton’s. The first house on the right as you entered the town 
from above was Dinsmore’s store, and next it the store of Walter C. White. 
The office of the “Cotton Plant”, the first newspaper in the colonies, and 
near it the residence of the genial proprietor, Godwin B. Cotton, filled 
the space between White’s store and the Whiteside Hotel, which differed 
from its companion buildings, only in point of elevation, it being only a 
story and a half in height; through the center ran the regulation “passage”, 
and at either end rose a huge stick and mud chimney. 

It must not be understood that these rows of buildings presented an 
unbroken or even regular line of front; every fellow built to suit himself, 
only taking care to give himself plenty of room, so that the town was 
strung along on either side of the road something like half a mile. . 
Professional men, as a rule, did not affect offices. 

The alcalde’s office was in a large double log house standing back some 
distance from the main thoroughfare almost immediately in the rear of 
the Whiteside Hotel, which building it much resembled. By whom it was 
built, or for what purpose, I do not now remember, but my impression is 
that it was designed for a hotel. The walls of hewn logs were roofed in 
and abandoned at that stage. It was here the ayuntamiento held its sittings, 
and this windowless, floorless pen, through the unchinked cracks of which 


the wild winds wandered and whistled at will, was presumably the Faneuil 
Hall of Texas.” 


, 
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But evil days come to an end, and the Commission, with its 
food supply daily becoming more and more depleted, sought to 


“Smithwick, The Evolution of a State, 1900, 55/7, passim. 
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leave San Felipe for Nacogdoches and the Sabine Country. At 
least three routes were possible: Teran chose to cross the Brazos 
at the Atascosito Crossing at San Felipe, to continue on this road 
for two or three miles to where, at Donahue’s, it crossed the road 
leading from Groce’s to Harrisburg; and then to continue up 
this road until he reached the Magdalena (at present Hemp- 
stead). This they would follow until it joined the LaBahia road, 
and so on to Nacogdoches. Ample food supplies could be got on 
the way at Colonel Jared Groce’s plantation of “Bernardo”, for 
a round price, of course. 

And so, with some misgivings, the party prepared to cross a 
much-swollen Brazos; the mules and carriages, with the horses, 
having been taken across the ninth of May to await the arrival 
of the scientific staff of the Commission the next day. The ex- 
pedition was now on its way, in the last lap of its journey. Ber- 
landier’s opportunities for botanical collecting would soon be 
past; the success of his mission required the securing of a large 
number of specimens to be sent to his patrons in Geneva. How 
well he performed his duties has been made a matter of contro- 
versy. It is therefore of interest to examine the conditions un- 
der which the young naturalist had to work. 


Vil 


DeCandolle, in his broadcast censure of Berlandier, has the 
following to say as the gravamen of his complaint. Speaking of 
the interest of a coterie of Genevese botanists in Middle-Ameri- 
can botany, even after the poor success of Wydler, one of their 
collectors, in Puerto Rico, he remarks: 


We had thought of Mexico because of its natural riches, then but little 
known, and because I had made an arrangement with M. Alaman, Minister 
of the Interior, who promised protection for my employé. He did not 
fail to fulfil every promise; and, among other favors, he attached him to a 
great government expedition for the delimitation of the northern frontier. 
But Berlandier profited little from these advantages. He sent some dried 
plants in small number, badly chosen, and badly prepared; he neglected 
completely the sending of animals, seeds, and the communication of notes 
on the country. At the end of some time he neglected even to write, so 
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that for a long time we did not know whether he was living or dead. 
We then found that we had spent some sixteen thousand francs for some 
dried plants that were not worth a quarter of that amount. This result, 
together with [our experience with Wydler] completely disgusted us with 
expeditions of this sort... .” 
And Asa Gray, in his obituary note on Dr. Charles Short (who, 
after Berlandier’s death, came into possession of his herbarium), 
speaks with scorn of Berlandier, who “through apparent dis- 
honesty, had failed to make any adequate return to the Swiss 
botanists who had sent him to Mexico.” Dr. John Briquet, how- 
ever, DeCandolie’s successor in the directorship of the Botanical 
Garden at Geneva, has these just and wise words to say in com- 
ment on DeCandolle’s complaint: 


Without wishing to excuse Berlandier for his negligence and the short- 
comings which his work presented as far as it concerned animals, seeds, 
and manuscript notes, one ought, however, to observe that botanical ex- 
plorations in Mexico were carried on at that time under very difficult 
material conditions, which it was hard to conceive in Europe. Then again, 
on the other hand, it should be remembered that the collections of 
Berlandier aggregated several thousands of species, many of which are 
represented by a considerable number of specimens. . . . The collections 
of Berlandier have furnished, up to the present time, materials for the 
description of a great number of new species; it is by no means rash to 
afirm that the importance of the herborizations of this naturalist has 
gradually increased in the course of the last eighty years, and that the 
outlay of the little coterie of botanists at Geneva was not made in vain.” 


Early explorers have told with quiet eloquence of the hazards 
of exploring in Texas; of the swift “northers” which effect a 
drop of thirty degrees of temperature in as many minutes; of the 
torrential rains which seem like a literal opening up of the win- 
dows of heaven; of torments by droves of gadflies by day, and 
incredible swarms of mosquitoes by night. Let the botanist, with 
unflagging diligence, gather some hundreds of specimens by day; 
there might come by night a torrential rain that despite all pre- 
cautions would completely wet not only the specimens in the 





"DeCandolle, op. cit., 1862, 336/8. 

"Dr. John Briquet to S. W. G., 13 Feb., 1930, with enclosed unpublished MS. on the 
history of botany in Geneva. To this lamented savant, late Director of the Botanical 
Garden at Geneva; as well as to his successor, Professor Dr. B. P. G. Hochreutiner, I am 
under obligations for repeated acts of assistance. 
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driers, but all the botanical drying-paper as well. Or floods might 
carry away the drying-paper and leave the naturalist stranded a 
thousand miles from any source of supply, as once happened to 
Augustus Fendler, on an expedition from Saint Louis to Santa 
Fé. In my biography of Charles Wright is reprinted a letter 
showing how the fruits of the labors of weeks might be swept 
away by storms. The field-naturalist in Texas has ample reason 
to know that Sanchez’s description of a storm encountered at San 
Felipe was not mere Latin exuberance: 


. . . At about five in the afternoon the sky was covered by black clouds, 

and a little after it seemed as if all the winds blew furiously at the same 

time impelled by the pressure of the clouds. By about six the most terrible 
storm I have ever seen was raging. The rain was so heavy that it seemed 
as if the entire sky, converted to rain, was falling on our heads. The 

woods were afire with the vivid flashes of lightning, and nothing but a 

continuous rumbling of thunder was heard, louder or softer as the distince 

where the numberless thunderbolts from the heavy clouds fell was [greater 
or less]. The shock of the shrill howling winds was horrible and it con- 
tinued until eight o’clock next morning, when only the northwest wind 
that had triumphed in the struggle was blowing and a slight rain remained. 

I gave thanks to the Almighty for having come out unharmed from such a 

furious storm... .” 

I doubt whether DeCandolle ever experienced such difficulties in 
his botanical travels. 

In what way does this affect Berlandier’s responsibility for 
non-performance of his duties to his Genevese patrons? The 
answer lies in several considerations. First of all, collections 
faithfully made were ruined by weather conditions for which 
Berlandier could hardly be held responsible. Here is an example: 
At Gonzales, at two o’clock on the morning of April 18, 1828, the 
expedition encountered a “furious” thunderstorm. The after- 
noon before, Berlandier had spent several hours in extensive col- 
lection of plants. The storm was a tropical thunderstorm lasting 
until four o’clock, followed by a light rain that did not cease 
until eight o’clock. Berlandier’s plants were wet through, and 
this necessitated shifting the plants into new driers, an operation 


that delayed the departure until ten o’clock. Tents were no pro- 





“Sanchez, op. cit., 1926, 272. 
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tection against such deluges; even in the General’s tent protec- 
tion was to be had only by covering the bed with buffalo robes. 
Subsequently, the weather was hot and moist, proper drying was 
impossible, and spoiling was imminent. Thus may be explained 
in part the poor preservation of the Gonzales specimens. 

Again, when Teran’s train was halted by a broken wheel on 
Scull Creek, west of the Colorado (April 22), and Berlandier 
again had opportunity to collect intensively, his efforts were 
brought to naught by rains that fell during a considerable part 
of the afternoon. Added to this, the difficulties of transportation 
and shipping to the seacoast were an obstacle that materially re- 
duced the effectiveness of the botanical explorer. 

But the difficulties encountered west of the Brazos were as 
nothing compared with those met with between San Felipe and 
the Trinity. Sanchez, no special pleader for Berlandier, can pre- 
sent the case without comment of our own: 


May 10. [Leaving San Felipe de Austin].—It must have been three 
in the afternoon when all the baggage was placed in the ferry boat, and, 
boarding it, we started down the river in search of a landing agreed upon 
because it was thought, and rightly, that on the opposite side of the village 
the landing would be very difficult. . . . We traveled this way for about 
two leagues, and then we entered, still on the same boat, through the midst 
of the flooded woods until we reached the road we were to follow after- 
ward [the Harrisburg road to Groce’s Crossing, somewhere near the 
Donahue crossing with the Atascosito Road, east of San Felipe]. We landed 
after the sun had disappeared completely [sunset at 7:28 p. m.], and we 
were trying to decide what to do, being ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
carriages [which had been sent on the day before], when we heard someone 
calling from the opposite bank of the bayou where we were. We at once 
made our way to the spot where the voice was heard. We found a soldier 
of our escort who told us that the carriages had not been able to pull out 
of the mud holes, and that they would not arrive until next morning... . 
Having heard this, . . . the General [Teran] ordered his cot to be placed 
in the woods, and Mr. Berlandier and I remained in the boat lying on the 
cargo. To the unbearable heat were added the continuous croaking of 
frogs . . . and a numberless legion of mosquitoes that bit us everywhere, 
all of which kept us from sleeping a wink. When the longed-for dawn 
broke we saw the terrible onslaught that these cursed insects had made 
upon us, leaving us full of swollen spots, especially on the face of the 
General, which was so raw that it seemed as if it had been flayed... . 

May 14. [Between present Hempstead and Courtney].—We continued 
our march along hills covered chiefly with live-oak and walnuts, and some 
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only with grass. The ground was so full of water, and there were so many 
mud holes, that it was necessary for the soldiers and the drivers to pull 
out the carriages, and even the mules at times by hand. For this reason 
we were barely able to travel more than four leagues during the entire 
morning and part of the afternoon... . 

May 15. [Near present Navasota].—The road continued along hilly 
and wooded country with low marshes and such serious mud holes that it 
was necessary to pull out the carriages and horses by hand almost at every 
step because they sank so deep in the mud. With terrible fatigue we trav- 
eled about three leagues, and then the axle of one of the baggage wagons 
broke and we were obliged to halt at twelve o’clock in the midst of a very 
heavy thicket. There a soldier was almost [sunstricken] as the result of 
having lain down in the sun for about ten minutes. . . . In the afternoon, 
a furious rain came down that lasted until midnight, after which it con- 
tinued to drizzle all the rest of the night, the ground being turned into a 
lake on account of its location, while we were in the most pitiable condition 
imaginable. 

May 16. [Navasota to William Burney’s].—In spite of the rain we con- 
tinued our painful march through the flooded woods and after seven hours 
of fatigue, during which we advanced but one league because of mud holes, 
we camped near the house of [William Burney]... . 

Holland’s Place, May 17.—In the morning Mr. Berlandier and John, the 
cook, were sick with fever. . . . in the afternoon we advanced about a 
quarter of a league in order to reach the house of [Francis Holland]. We 
carried the sick men in the [General’s] carriage, and at the house we were 
provided with milk and chickens to feed them. 

May 18.—Near the aforesaid house there was a great mud hole, and, 
in order to cross it, it was necessary to unload the baggage and take it 
across on mules, a task that lasted until midday. . . . As we were crossing 
a small creek, the shaft of the instrument wagon was broken [three times 
previously, since crossing the Rio Grande, the cavalcade had been halted 
by the breaking down of the instrument wagon, and would be twice again 
before Robbins’ Ferry on the Trinity was reached] and it became impera- 
tive to remain on the spot. . . . Our patients continued to grow worse. .. . 
It was decided to make a bed in the carriage for Mr. Berlandier. . . . Mr. 
Chovell took charge of the sick, and Mr. Batres and I took charge of the 
kitchen, about which neither he nor | understood a thing. . . . In the 
afternoon the General fell ill with the same fever as the others, and he 
would have been as bad off as Mr. Berlandier had not an accident saved 
him. At midnight the sky became overcast with heavy clouds and a 
furious storm broke out which lasted until dawn. As the water that fell in 
torrents came through the tents, the General ordered that a buffalo skin be 
thrown over his bed to protect him, and with this weight over him, he per- 
spired so freely that the following day he had no fever. 

May 19 and 20.—We remained in the same place and the sick men 
became worse, their condition being serious. . . . 

May 21.— .. . By persistent efforts on the part of the troops and 
drivers we succeeded in crossing [a swollen creek] after losing three hours 
in this task, during which time we suffered considerably because of the 
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mosquitoes that attacked us without pity. Hardly had we overcome this 

obstacle when we came across others of the same nature, for these thick 

woods have numerous creeks and marshes that make traveling through them 
very difficult. Finally, the instrument wagon broke down [for the fifth 
time], and we had to halt, much to our displeasure. 

May 22.— .. . food is scarce, even now. The patients have become 
better. 

May 23.—Although we traveled for eight hours in the morning and 
afternoon on the 23rd, we hardly covered more than three or four leagues 
because we had to cross five creeks . . . covered by thick clouds of mosquitoes 
that bothered us considerably. 

May 24.—The following day we had to cross many creeks like the 
previous ones, and we were obliged to halt at about three because the instru- 
ment wagon broke again [for the sixth time]. The patients were better 
in the morning, although still very weak. There was no other food but 
rice, half spoiled, all that remained of our provisions. . . .” 

By the time they had reached the Trinity, the malaria had so 
weakened Berlandier’s youthful constitution that he could hardly 
collect any plants on the return trip to Béjar over the Upper 
Road; and the great botanical trip that DeCandolle had set so 
much store by, was over, with pitifully inadequate results. Was 


Berlandier responsible for these inadequacies? 


That he was blamable for not sending on to Geneva the speci- 
mens of seeds, bulbs, and animals, together with notes on the 
country, there can, I believe, be no cause to doubt. Yet even here, 
we must try to understand the psychology of the collector, know- 
ing full well that men often are impelled against their will by 
behavior complexes to do that which is inwardly repugnant to 
them. Berlandier soon became aware of DeCandolle’s outspoken 
dissatisfaction with his work in Texas. He alone knew at what 
cost of health and spirit he had made those fragmentary and im- 
perfect collections. Had he felt equal to a presentation of his 
case before DeCandolle, as Charles Wright did before Asa Gray’s 
petulance (to Gray’s lasting good), he might have defended him- 
self, and continued with his explorations. But he was a mere boy: 
DeCandolle was a mature man with a continental and more than 
continental reputation. Berlandier had known him in Geneva, 





*Sinchez, op. cit., 1926, 272/7, passim. 
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and had observed how the whole world came to DeCandolle. 
What defense could this twenty-two-year-old boy make that 
would be satisfying to the great scientist? There was only one 
thing to do: run away from the undeserved censure, and build 
up within himself a compensating sense of injury and his own 
rectitude. Had he been able to talk over matters with Teran, 
whom he ardently admired, things might have been well. But 
Teran was a busy man, called to the highest responsibilities of 
state. And six years after Berlandier’s arrival in Mexico, Teran 
died, under tragic circumstances, at Padilla. 

So Berlandier remained in America even after the conclusion 
of the labors of the Commission. He located in Matamoros, 
married a Mexican woman, engaged in the pharmaceutical busi- 
ness, and continued to indulge his interests in natural history. 
He made frequent botanical explorations (1830-51) into various 
parts of Mexico. He set himself up as a physician to the Mata- 
morefios, upon his own recognisance; and by the admission of the 
younger DeCandolle, practiced medicine “in a manner equally 
honorable and disinterested”.** He became a man of influence in 
Matamoros, and when General Zachary Taylor, at the outbreak 
of the Mexican War, marched from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande, Berlandier was the bearer of a message from General 
Mexia, at Matamoros, to General Taylor demanding that the 
Americans refrain from crossing the Arroyo Colorado. In the 
Worth-Vega conference at Matamoros, Berlandier also served as 
interpreter for the Mexican general.” 

The end came in the summer of 1851, when Berlandier was 
drowned in an attempt to cross the San Fernando River, south of 
Matamoros. In 1853, after his death, his extensive collections of 
Mexican animals, his ample herbarium, his books, papers, publi- 
cations, unpublished drawings, and political pamphlets dealing 





™DeCandolle, op. cit., 1862, 338n. [Note by Alphonse DeCandolle. } 

=For an account of the affaire on the Arroyo Colorado, see Rives, The United States and 
Mexico, 1821-1848, 2:138ff; General Taylor’s official reports in Exec. Doc. 60, 30th Congr., 
1st Sess. 1848, 123/4; Jenkins, History of the War between the United States and Mexico, 
1849, 76; Ripley, The War with Mexico, 1849, 1:101; Henry, Campaign Sketches of the 
War with Mexico, 1848, 59/60; Bancroft, History of Mexico 5:346f., 1885; and elsewhere. 
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with events of the time in Mexico—all were purchased by Lieu- 
tenant D. N. Couch, and have become scattered. There are manu- 
scripts on the topography of Texas and Mexico; on the Indians 
of Texas; Teran’s notes on Texas; and a host of other materials 
in the collections preserved in various libraries. But of the man 
himself, very little is known. Neither Kew, Geneva, nor Stock- 
holm (the Jconothéque at the Botanical Garden in Stockholm is 
one of the finest in the world), nor the Gray Herbarium at Cam- 
bridge, possesses a portrait of Berlandier. But the man’s work is 
memorialized in scores and scores of scientific names of botanical 
species named in his honor. In Mexico, and also in Texas, the 
epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren is most true for Berlandier: 
“Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 

He was born of a very poor family. He acquired for himself 
a sort of classical education: Latin, Greek, surveying, drawing. 
He did monumental work for botany in early Texas and in Mex- 
ico. Before he died he had become a man of substance in his 
adopted city in Mexico, a man genuinely respected in a day when 
men of caliber were conspicuously absent. Had he not borne the 
burden of the shortcomings of precocious youth and a sense of 
poverty, had he had the constant stimulation of his Genevese 
home and early associates, he might have been one of the lights 
of botanical science in his day. éQuién sabe? 








A TRIP INTO TEXAS 
Letters of P. W. Cram, 1867-68 


Edited by Evwin Avams Davis and WENDELL Ho_mMEs STEPHENSON 


N THE DAYS of the Reconstruction period, a man named 
P. W. Cram, a Canadian, traveled to the lower South by 
way of the Mississippi Valley. He sojourned a while at 
Baton Rouge, and then, about the first of August, 1867, departed 
on a journey by train and ship to Texas. After he arrived at 
Galveston, an epidemic of yellow fever hastened his departure 
for Houston over the Galveston and Henderson Railroad. He 
tarried there a few days before going to Austin, probably by the 
Texas Central to Brenham and thence by stagecoach. His itiner- 
ary next took him to Dallas and finally some twenty miles north 
to Plano, in Collin County. Here he remained three months. 
From the main route he took several side-trips into the country. 
Probably by arrangement made in advance, Cram wrote a 
series of letters to the Baton Rouge Gazette and Comet, giving a 
description of conditions in Texas for the enlightenment of pros- 
pective immigrants. Because of the epidemic at Galveston, much 
Texas mail in this period came to Louisiana by the Red River 
route, which required three or four weeks. Five of the letters 
were published over Cram’s initials; the last two were signed 
“Benlomond”.’ The editors have discovered his identity” quite 
accidentally, but diligent research has revealed no biographical 
data. 
The letters have special historical value since the writer viewed 





*The seven letters appeared in the following issues of the Weekly Gazette and Comet: Aug. 
17, 1867, Aug. 31, 1867, Sept. 14, 1867, Oct. 19, 1867, Nov. 16, 1867, Dec. 28, 1867, 
and Jan. 18, 1868. The first and third were also printed in the tri-weekly edition, Aug. 15, 
1867, and Sept. 10, 1867. 

An excellent map showing Texas at the time of Cram’s visit is Charles W. Pressler, 
Traveller's Map of the State of Texas (1867). Cram’s statements should be compared with 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, V. 1, No. 1, New York, 1910). 

"Weekly Gazette and Comet, Feb. 22, 1868. 
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controversial questions with Canadian detachment, albeit he re- 
vealed a sympathetic attitude toward the South. His sojourn in 
Texas came at a significant time. The Radical plan of Congres- 
sional reconstruction had just been inaugurated, and Cram had 
opportunity to witness the beginnings of Negro suffrage. He 
observed both rural and urban life, and concluded that there 
were splendid advantages in Texas for small farmers and stock- 
raisers, but that there was an over-supply of doctors and lawyers, 
though good preachers and teachers were in demand. Political 
oppression, however, made the future precarious. The letters 
contain pertinent notes upon the yellow fever epidemic, Texas 
“northers”, an invasion of grasshoppers, Indian depredations, 
labor conditions, the migratory nature of the inhabitants, agricul- 
tural prospects, and military government. From internal evidence 
it would seem that, with few exceptions, the correspondent was 
an accurate observer and a faithful reporter. 


Houston, Texas, August 3d, 1867. 


Left New Orleans [probably August 2] by the Harris & 
Morgan Transportation Company. There are two routes. The 
outside by steamer all the way to Galveston, and the inside route 
part of the way by rail to Berwick’s Bay, eighty miles, then by 
steamer to Galveston, a very pleasant route. Passengers going by 
this route, cross the ferry (opposite Jackson’s Square), to Algiers, 
then take the cars to “Brashear,” Berwick’s Bay. 

At 8 A. M., found myself on board the ferry-boat, with some 
sixty others, with the necessary appendages for traveling, bound 
for the land of promise. Having crossed the ferry and all got 
“stowed” aboard the cars, a few minutes there, when the Iron 
Horse snorts and blows, and away we go leaving the city, glitter- 
ing under the rays of a dazzling sunlight, with its towers, minarets 
and steeples, as of an ancient city filled with the ruins of a hun- 
dred years, yet glittering in the pride of the glare and paint of 
modern art, with all the evidences of a prosperous commerce. 
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Going from Algiers to Berwick’s, part of the way passed 
through a low, flat, rich looking country, of alluvial soil, and the 
greatest part under cultivation. There is but little cotton planted 
in this section. Sugar-cane and corn are the principal productions. 
The cane is considered a fair crop. There is a great breadth of 
corn planted, but it does not look as well as it does in your parish, 
and many places here has proved a failure. After going forty 
miles West from New Orleans, the aspect of the country changes. 
There is but little under cultivation, and many places covered 
with water, and has been inundated to the depth of from ten to 
fourteen feet. It is not conceivable how the inhabitants managed 
to keep above water, the houses all being small and have only 
one story, yet they appear to be inhabited. The people who would 
settle in such country must have had a great fancy to swamp and 
“prairie bogs,” or have thought that the world must be very 
small, when it could not afford them a better location. I have 
heard of, but never saw the Louisiana swamps before, and on 
looking on those the most prominent thoughts in my mind, were, 
that I should wish to get away from them in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

Arrived at Berwick’s Bay at 2 P. M., and stepped on board the 
steamer “Morgan” enroute for Galveston. This is the best 
steamship in the line, with a jolly good set of officers, using every 
effort for the comfort of the passengers. It is very pleasant 
sailing on the Gulf at this season, it was smooth—with a gentle 
breeze. Arrived at Galveston next morning at 9 A. M., going 
through from New Orleans in twenty-five hours. 

Galveston appears to be a prosperous city, but on account of 
the yellow fever raging there, I did not tarry, but passed on. 
Trade of all kinds is dull, and people are leaving the city by 
thousands. Every car and boat is crowded to get away from the 
fever. It has now become epidemic in the city, being sixty and 
seventy-five cases daily, and on the increase. Took rail to Hous- 
ton, fifty miles North from Galveston. Going from Galveston, 
passed through a level prairie, resembling in appearance the 
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Western prairies of Illinois and Iowa. There is but little under 
cultivation, but abound in heads of cattle, horses and mules, to 
be counted by thousands; but on towards Houston, the country 
is more rolling and interspersed with woodland groves and rural 
residences, and rich in agricultural productions. Arrived in Hous- 
ton at 2 P. M. I will send more anon. P. W. C. 


Dallas, Texas, Aug. 13th, 1867. 


Editor Gazette and Comet—Y ou will perceive that I am still 
moving, I have been in a great many places since I last wrote you, 
but to go into detail would necessarily occupy too much of your 
limits... . 

The farther west the traveler journeys the greater is the con- 
trast in the habits and manners of the people, and those peculiari- 
ties are sometimes amusing to the beholder. At almost all the 
stopping places going west, first they “stare” into the face of a 
stranger as if they never saw a white man before, then their 
inquisitiveness must be satisfied. “Where are you from, sir?” 
“What is your business?” “Where are you going?” and a hun- 
dred such questions. I should judge that Canadians must be 
scarce in Texas, from the fact that in learning I was from Canada, 
their curiosity appeared unbounded and nothing less would satisfy 
them than my “autobiography” from the time I left Canada, all 
the way to Texas. Being jaded and fatigued by rolling over 
hundreds of miles in a stage coach, answering the same questions 
a dozen times a day, is extremely annoying to the traveler; it 
would draw heavily on the patience of Job, but I suppose one 
must get accustomed to such things traveling in Texas. In west- 
ern and central Texas the people are abrupt and somewhat im- 
pertinent in address, sharp and shrewd in their dealings, very 
inquisitive and generally abounding in hospitality; but in the 
large towns and cities of Texas are to be found taste and refine- 
ment, and as good society as is to be found in America. 

Few persons coming to this State can imagine the vastness of 
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its territory, or the variety of its resources, and the greatest part 
is composed of soil of very remarkable agricultural capabilities. 
The bottoms of the numerous rivers which traverse the surface 
are very extensive and present an inexhaustible soil which I am 
sure is among the richest in the world. The surface of the State 
is generally divided into three portions: first, the coast country, 
a level belt of land from thirty to sixty miles in breadth; next, 
the undulating prairie country interspersed with woodland 
groves; this belt extends from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles in width; and thirdly, the mountainous region 
or table Jand, and there is no part of the world richer in staple 
resources than Texas, and the climate is second to none. The 
heats of summer are mitigated by the refreshing breezes of the 
Gulf, and the atmosphere is purified by the northers of winter 
and contributing to the health of the inhabitants. With a soil and 
climate unequaled, what Texas now wants are inhabitants, rail- 
roads and the plastic hand of industry and enterprise to become 
one of the finest countries in the world. 

The emigrant to Texas this fall will be able to buy corn at 
from 30 to 40 cents in specie per bushel, beef from 2 to 3 cents, 
pork from 3 to 6 cents, flour from $6 to $8 per hundred; this 
article would be cheaper, but from the failure in many places of 
the wheat crop, the first that has been known and the causes may 
easily be remedied; good land may be had at from $1 to $20 per 
acre, according to the location and improvements on it. There are 
public conveyances and stage lines over all the principal parts 
of the State, and there are a number of railroads being completed 
and others in contemplation. The traveler going North or North- 
west can go by railroad from Galveston to Brenham, 130 miles 
North; then stage lines branch off, one going Northwest to Austin 
and thence to San Antonio, or North to Dallas or go right North 
from Brenham. The Houston and Texas Central Railroad is 
being pushed on northward, and the Washington is being pushed 
on to Austin, some eighty miles from Brenham. 

The crops in many places in the Southern and central parts of 
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Texas have been a failure, but in the Northern and some counties 
in the central part, the crops look splendidly. The corn is now 
made, and the wheat crop has been harvested a month ago. 

The weather has been unusually wet this summer in Texas, and 
fevers prevail extensively, almost all over the State and in places 
where it seldom ever has been before, which is supposed to orig- 
inate from the wet season. 

In the sentiments of a Texan correspondent, I would say while 
there is such a country as Texas so vast in extent, so inexhaustible 
in resources of every kind, so boundless in its productions, and 
soon to be favored by the most desirable modes of transportation 
penetrating into every section and whilst I believe that the bur- 
dens of military rule will ere long pass away, and that this will 
become a white man’s State, governed and controlled by white 
men, I cannot refrain from expressing my opinion that it is .he 
height of folly on the part of its own citizens, to abandon it for 
foreign countries in its hour of sore oppression, and to urge the 
discontented every where out of the State to seek new homes on 
this side, to re-awaken their lost energies and rebuild their lost 
fortunes by the establishing of colonies and communities in a 
country speaking their own language, abounding in people of 
their own peculiar sympathies and rich to a limitless extent in all 
the material elements which conspire to make a nation prosperous 


and happy. re we ke 


Dallas, Dallas Co., Texas, Aug. 23d, 1867. 


Editor Gazette and Comet—With this ends my pencilings from 
Texas for the present. I don’t know if all my communications 
have reached you, as strict quarantine regulations have been in 
operation for the last three weeks at Galveston, and the mail may 
have been detained... . 

Like all new countries, Texas has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and in some respects it comes up to my expectations, and 
in others, from the flattering accounts I heard before coming here, 
I am disappointed. 
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I entered the State at Galveston and went slowly Northwards 
and stopped at the most important points. I went Northwest to 
Austin, there took a Northeasterly course. Then Northward 
to this place, stopping at many places by the way; I have never 
seen a country so extensive, presenting a more beautiful physical 
appearance and better adapted for stock raising and agricultural 
purposes, with a soil unsurpassed; many places indeed generally 
a black wavy [waxy? ] soil strongly impregnated with lime, mostly 
rolling prairies interspersed with beautiful belts of timber consist- 
ing of post oak, red oak, live oak, mesquite, elm, hackberry, pecan 
and other timber running in every direction, most commonly along 
the bottoms of rivers and streams. On the highlands generally, 
where the timber grows, it is a gravelly or sandy soil; the timber 
is not so tall as it is in Louisiana and has a more scruggy appear- 
ance, but on the prairies and along the river bottoms it is a black 
wavy soil abounding in fertility. The country is in general well 
watered by rivers and small streams running in almost every 
direction, with clear water running along a pebbled or rocky bed, 
and many places beautiful, cool and refreshing springs gushing 
out of the sides of the hills and rocks. 

Under the unsettled and unreliable state of political affairs, I 
would not advise any one to come here at present. I have shown 
some of the inducements offered to the emigrant and the bound- 
less resources of the country, and those desirous of coming to this 
country can use their own judgment and please themselves, but 
I would say that it is the most desirable country in the world for 
those who possess small means; there is every facility to get into 
agriculture or stock raising, and in a short time may acquire 
wealth; but for the professional man, since the war it is not so 
good, not over third rate. The whole country appears to be 
over-supplied with doctors and lawyers, and from the unsettled 
state of the country and of political affairs, business is rather 
dull, with no very flattering prospects of being better for some 


time. For this cause a good many citizens are leaving the State 
and going to Missouri and other Western States, where they ex- 
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pect to enjoy more liberties than they anticipated in this country. 

There is a Freedmen’s Bureau established here and in all the 
principal towns in the State, and the Register Commissioners are 
now at work. There is a general dissatisfaction prevailing among 
the whites. Those who have control of affairs find pretences to 
exclude white men from registering, while all the blacks are 
permitted to register. There were registered at this place to 
Saturday last 153 whites and 68 colored. There was a man killed 
here last week by the soldiers. A man by the name of Vivion 
had committed some depredations and was pursued by the mili- 
tary authorities, was overtaken by some soldiers at a farm house 
near here, and on refusing to surrender and deliver up his six 
shooter, he was shot at by one of the soldiers and died in a few 
minutes. There was another man not far from this place shot 
by a negro, although not fatally. The negro stole the white 
man’s horse and the white man and his brother followed and came 
up with him at a skirt of the woods, when the darkey fired from 
the brushwood on the white men, shooting off an arm of one and 
badly wounding him in the face; the brother of the white man 
fired at and killed the negro. The white men were arrested by 
the Bureau and on the trial another man was shot. Almost every 
man traveling carries shooting irons, a six shooter or a rifle, and 
has no scruples in using them on the slightest occasion. 

The Indians on the frontier not far from here, North and West 
are committing great depredations by making raids into the set- 
tlements and murdering men and women and carrying off chil- 
dren, and robbing the country, driving off horses and cattle. 
Along the frontier the inhabitants are moving back into the 
country. ... 

This county was organized in 1847 and it now contains a popu- 
lation of some 12,000 whites, and 1000 blacks. The land in 
this and the adjoining counties is a black soil mixed with lime, it 
wears well, and the longer it is cultivated, the better it seems to 
yield, and is liberally interspersed with woodlands, sufficient for 
all agricultural and manufacturing purposes. The soil is very 
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fertile and abundantly rewards the industrious husbandman for 
his labor. 

Dallas, the county seat of Dallas county has about 2000 
inhabitants, and is increasing in population more rapidly than 
any town in Northern Texas, and wood and good water are 
convenient. This place has been selected for a college, under 
the control of the Cumberland Presbyterians. The people here 
appear to be industrious, moral and religiously inclined, and take 
great interest in the establishment of churches and good schools. 

The principal products of the country are wheat, corn, oats, 
rye and barley, and the yield per acre equals that of any in the 
State, although this season the wheat crop has been a failure and 
the first I am told which has been known. The corn crop will 
decrease 40 bushels to the acre. Almost all the land in this county 
can be cultivated. Unimproved lands can be had at from $2 to 
$5, and improved lands within 4 or 5 miles from Town, can be 
had at from $10 to $15. The people of the country in this part 
treat kindly all . . . honest, industrious, immigrants from what- 
ever country or section they are from. There are two carding 
factories and fifteen flour mills, all propelled by steam in the 
country; and more in the course of erection. If the railroads now 
in contemplation are completed, it would be a great advantage 
to the country. The only mode of taking the produce to market 
is by wagons and carts; about $1 per 100 pounds for each one 
hundred miles. The grain itself is never sent off, but the flour 
put up in sacks of 100 pounds and is generally taken to the 
territories of the Central railroad and sometimes to Marshall, 
and Jefferson. Farm laborers (white men), are greatly in de- 
mand, and those immigrants who are unable to purchase land can 
always find employment at good wages. The farmers here are 
now compelled to employ the freedmen, of whom however there 
are but few in the country; but there is no dependence to be 
placed in them, either to comply with their contracts, or to work 
faithfully during the time they remain with their employers, 
and if white labor could be obtained the freedmen as a body 
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would soon migrate to a country more congenial to their tastes 
and habits. 

It has been unusually wet weather here to within the last week, 
since which time it has been remarkably warm for this part of 
Texas. The thermometer ranging at from 90° to 97° in the 
shade. The atmosphere is clear in general and very pleasant at 
night. The only disagreeable feature of the climate I am told, 
are the “northers,” which in a greater or less degree are common 
to all the prairie States West of the Mississippi. These winds 
prevail during the three months of winter and occur on an average 
about once in two or three weeks, and lasting from one to three 
days. In the intervals between the “northers” the temperature 
ranges from 56° to 57° in winter and in summer the heat seldom 
goes above 90°. 

The present unsettled and unreliable state of political affairs, 
is a great draw back to this country. Those who have the means 
are afraid to make improvements and invest their capital in lands, 
for fear of confiscation. . . . It is to be hoped that the oppression 
of the country will soon cease, that the dark murky cloud which 
now hangs over its political horizon will ere long pass away and 
the genial ray of liberty shall shine on this down-trodden land, 
then with all its faculties and natural advantages it is bound to 
become one of the first and finest countries in the world. 


we 


Plano, Collins [sic] County, Texas, 
September 29th, 1867. 


Editor of the Gazette and Comet—Many changes have taken 
place here since I last wrote you. Sickness has prevailed to an 
alarming extent all over the country. . . . Yellow fever, conges- 
tive fever and fevers generally hold high carnival and are deal- 
ing death and destruction all over the land. 

In the towns and cities South of this, yellow fever is epidemic 
in its most malignant form, and is rapidly spreading, being car- 
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ried by travelers, and all over the country, North and South, 
congestive fevers and chills and fever prevail, and are proving 
fatal to an alarming extent. The yellow fever prevails all along 
the railroads and is spreading along the stage roads, being carried 
by travelers. It is very bad in Waco, and it has been taken as far 
North as Dallas. 

In this country at present any one, and particularly the stranger, 
can’t feel any other way but very sad. There has not been so 
much sickness known since the country was settled. There are 
five sick to every well one and in some of the towns where the 
yellow fever prevails, it is distressing and heart-rending to con- 
template; whole families are passing away and whole families are 
down without a nurse to attend them; all who are able leave as 
soon as possible, and of those who remain or can’t get away there 
are not enough well ones to attend to the sick. No nurses, no 
medicine, no physicians. I am told the sick, the dead and the 
dying have no attention; a man, and sometimes a whole family, 
take the fever and lie down and die. In most places where the 
fever has been, it becomes epidemic in a few days and assumes its 
most malignant form. 

Every where the traveler goes yellow fever and sickness are 
the principal topics; and all over the country are to be seen gaunt, 
emaciated forms, with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, seeking 
health, but finding none, their bodies are either shaking as if 
chilled by the winter’s blast, or their life’s blood being consumed 
by a burning fever, pitiable objects to look upon. Until a week 
ago, although almost every one was sick, the fever easily yielded 
to medicine, but now it assumes a more virulent form, changing 
to congestive and typhoid fevers. It is astonishing that there is 
so much sickness all over these prairie lands, high and rolling, 
with no stagnant water, and in places where fevers were never 
before known. There is no difference, the whole atmosphere 
appears to be impregnated with disease. 


we We: % 
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Plano, Texas, Oct. 19th, 1867. 


Editors Gazette and Comet—We have had a change for the 
beter since my last... . 

The weather here is now cooler and the atmosphere purer and 
sickness generally throughout the country is abating, and the 
melancholy gloom which pervaded the whole land is gradually 
wearing away, and it is hoped that the most critical time of sick- 
ness in this country is now over; although that “Yellow Jack” 
still reigns supreme in many of the towns and cities South and 
East of this. . . . In Galveston the fever has spent its fury for 
the want of material to work upon; last report state[s] over 1000 
burials in three weeks. At Houston there are to-day over 2000 
down with the fever, and at Brenham, Navasota, Harrisburg, 
Chapel Hill, Alleton, Huntsville and many other places far up 
in the country, too numerous to mention, the scenes of misery, 
desolation and destitution, which occur daily, are heart-rending 
to contemplate. A call is now being made to the philanthropic 
all over the land for means to relieve the distresses, and to sup- 
ply the wants of those who are being visited with this terrible 
calamity. 

The body of a man was found three miles from this place a 
few days ago on the prairie. From indications, it would appear 
that he had been foully dealt with. He had received two bullets 
in the back, had been stabbed in the side and had his skull frac- 
tured. Murders and “shooting affrays” are of so frequent occur- 
rence in this country that they are not much thought of; the ex- 
citement has not died away, when we are astounded by one more 
horrible. Under the existing state of affairs when the civil laws 
of a country are usurped and set aside through military agency, 
matters can’t be expected to be otherwise, particularly in a coun- 
try like Texas. The order of Gen. [Charles] Griffin [Assistant 
Commissioner for Texas, January 24-September 15, 1867] has 
almost abolished civil courts in this country. In many counties 
men enough are not to be found who can take the required oath 
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to enable them to sit as jury men, and yet the people are expected 
to uphold law and order and are denounced because they do not 
punish crime... . 

The result of the last elections in the North has helped to 
cheer and raise the drooping spirits of the people of this country. 
Their hopes long disappointed, long deferred, and apparently 
drifting to destruction, they were discouraged, their hearts sick, 
and their minds filled with doubtful forebodings which superin- 
duced among them a gloomy silent acquiescence in the apparently 
remediless evils, by which they are surrounded and overpowered, 
but now they see their long cherished hopes about to be realized, 
by a light gleaming through the darkness in the political horizon; 
a light which shall dispel the gloom, and reveal the hidden mys- 
teries which have been the source of so many troubles and per- 
plexities to the people of the South... . P. W. C. 


Plano, Collins Co., Texas, Dec. 3d, 1867. 


Editor Gazette <? Comet—The weather here is delightful at 
present and sickness has almost fled the land... . 

We are now enjoying the Indian Summer. Whatever the 
Indians may have taken with them when driven Westward by 
civilization, it is a cheering consolation that they have left us 
their summer. 

We have had some heavy frosts; and some fully developed 
“Northers” have swept over the country, and miasma and disease 
have since, either died a natural death, or have been carried down 
to the Gulf. 

No one can tell what a “Norther” is until he visits Texas. 
This country I think has had more than its share of distempers 
and sickness, during the last five months. The Gods must have 
been mad, or Heaven has been frowning and sending plagues on 
this land. The plagues of blight and sickness had scarcely begun 
to abate, when we were visited by the grasshopper plague, and 
like the “locusts” of old, they Jeft nothing green behind. 
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The grasshoppers came from the Northwest, a regular shower 
as thick as flakes of snow (in a Northern clime), on Christmas 
day; as high as the eye could penetrate the air was filled with 
them. I never saw the like before, and can’t compare them to 
anything else than like swarms of bees when swarming, and the 
ground and herbage were literally covered with them. The fall 
wheat which was just coming through the ground and in some 
fields three or four inches high . . . , was soon devoured; in a few 
hours not a blade. was to be seen. This necessitated the wheat 
crop to be re-sown as it won’t grow again after being eaten by the 
grasshopper. In an incredible short time the leaves of the trees 
and all vegetables disappear. After remaining some three weeks 
they took advantage of a “Norther” or it took advantage of them, 
I don’t know which, and they pulled up stakes and decamped to 
parts unknown. 

In many counties in centre and Northern Texas the cotton crop 
is better than it was . . . at one time anticipated; since the worm 
stopped its ravages. Cotton took a second growth, and the fall 
has been very favorable, which has increased the yield. On the 
Brazos river, I learn from a gentleman who has just returned 
from there, that half the cotton grown there won’t be gathered; 
neither money, moral suasion, nor force will induce the “niggers” 
to gather it. It has now been proved beyond a doubt that cotton 
raising is about played out in this country under the present 
system of labor—and although, a fair crop should be raised and 
gathered, at present rates, with the heavy tax, it would not be 
sufficient inducement for any one to go into the business. Ginned 
cotton here is worth only from eight to ten cents per pound, and 
dull sale at that. 

The boiler of the Plano flouring mill, owned by Foreman & 
Brothers, exploded on Tuesday last, scalding and injuring some 
ten persons, but none fatally; four were injured seriously, three 
white men and one black man, and one of them is one of the 
proprietors. It was a busy day at the mill, and there is a distillery 
attached to the mill and in the same building with the boiler, 
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and there were hands at work there in close proximity with the 
boiler, and it is almost like a miracle how some one did not get 
killed. The boiler exploded inwardly and blew out at both ends, 
utterly demolishing everything in its course. The accident is 
attributed to some defect in the boiler, which was comparatively 
new. This unlooked for accident will prove a great inconvenience 
to the people of this locality, to get their milling done, besides a 
heavy loss to the proprietors. 

The Indians are still committing depredations on the borders. 
The settlements are fast breaking up, and never before was there 
such gloom among the settlers. The hardiest and most resolute 
among them are now in despair, and unless some means are taken 
soon to drive out and keep back the savage foe, the vast wealth 
of stock on the frontier will be lost to the State, and hundreds 
of citizens whose all is invested in those dearly purchased home- 
steads will be left penniless and homeless. The dark and bloody 
ground of Texas no longer extends its bloody march towards 
the setting sun, but now it recedes eastward. The wave of blood 
that time has long since washed out in localities now peaceful, 
which once resounded with deadly strife, will again roll back, 
and mothers who have slept heretofore in peace without fear, 
may hear the savage warwhoop and by the glare of the midnight 
fire witness scenes of suffering and bloodshed too horrible to 
contemplate. Benlomond. 


Plano, Collins Co, Texas, Jan 3d, 1868. 


Editor Gazette ‘2 Comet—With this terminates my cor- 
respondence from Plano, Texas. I expect soon to bid farewell, 
possibly for ever, to Texas. Every country has its advantages and 
disadvantages and Texas is no exception, and from what I have 
seen and learned of this country, viewing it in all its phases, from 
every stand point, I think its disadvantages come up to, if not 
far surpass its advantages. I don’t propose to discuss its advan- 
tages and disadvantages at this time, as it would necessarily 
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occupy too much of your space. .. . I will merely write a few 
statements of facts, and I write that which I do know, and 
testify to; that which I have seen. I have never been in a 
country where its inhabitants move about from one place to 
another as they do in Texas. They move from the North to the 
South, and from the Centre in all directions. They appear to be 
a “migratory” people, and their manner of traveling is a novelty 
to the un[in]itiated. They bundle up their effects and prepare 
for a journey in an incredible short time. Their method of con- 
veyance is the prairie ship which is to be seen moving in all 
directions drawn by oxen or mules, and it is frequently interest- 
ing and amusing when those people traveling meet, each to hear 
them tell their experience: where they are from, what they have 
passed through, and telling each other that they are going to the 
wrong place. There are hundreds of emigrant wagons coming 
into the State every week from the older States, but there [are] 
about as many leaving who have been disappointed and dis- 
satisfied, and are going to Missouri and Arkansas and back to 
the State from which they came, and vowing that if they ever 
get out they will never be seen more in Texas. 

Under the existing state of affairs the people are unsettled, 
the country depressed and there is a general stagnation in trade 
and all kinds of business. Trade, of all kinds and the general 
business of the country is conducted on a specie basis but money 
is very scarce and the supply of everything (with the exception 
of money) exceeds the demand. Murders and shooting affrays 
are the general order of the day. The peaceful and industrious 
citizen has no assurance that he will be protected in his life, or 
property, but must rely upon his own strong arm for protection. 
The civil laws of the country are usurped and set aside by 
military agency and in some counties the civil courts are almost 
abolished. . . . The man of small means, possessing energy, with 
nerve and resolution enough to defend himself, may make money 
here by farming or stock raising, but to the merchant and profes- 
sional men who propose coming to Texas, I would suggest, if you 
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are making a living, stay where you are, for it is more than many 
of those are doing here. 


For good school teachers and preachers there are good open- 
ings, very extensive fields for operations and plenty of room for 
improvement; but to poor ones contemplating coming here, I 
would say to such remain where you are, for this country has 
more than its share of them. There is great room for improve- 
ment in education of all kinds; God knows, it requires all the 
teachings for good which can possibly be brought to bear upon 
it morally, intellectually, Christian and devine, for in no country 
has the demoralizing and deteriorating influences of the war, been 
more fully developed and displayed than in Texas. . 

Benlomond. 
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